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Introduction: 


‘It is not often that one comes across a manuscript of sufficient interest to 
justify the complete scrapping of a closely worked-out schedule. Ferreira de 
Castro’s The Mission is, however, one such. A short novel, it belongs to a 
category distasteful to English publishers, and for that reason rarely pro- 
duced by English writers. Last month we published an article dealing in 
general terms with de Castro’s work. It is necessary here simply to repeat, for 
those who may have missed it, that he is Portuguese, worked for many years 
in Brazil and now lives in Lisbon. Although long regarded in most European 
-countries as being a writer of unusual importance, few of his books, and those 
among the earliest, have appeared in English translation. It is good to learn 
that, as a consequence of the announcement in our August issue, this will 
soon be remedied. Meanwhile, The Mission, about which we need say no more, 
is here to be read. 

I wrote, in the introduction to the first issue of the New Series in April, 
that we should from time to time devote a whole number to a particular sub- 
ject. The painting survey, the first part of which we printed in July, will be 
completed early next year. We plan, in 1962, both an Italian and a French 
number. In between them, we shall produce special sections on poetry, the 
theatre, and contemporary architecture. 

In any magazine that covers more than one of the arts, there are bound to 
be occasions when certain features get squeezed out. I woud like to reaffirm 
here our intention of devoting space in relation to what seems to us of most 
immediate interest, without reference to category. Over any period these are 
likely to balance out. Generally speaking, however, we shall aim to print one 
article each month on the visual arts and on the theatre, and one alternately 
on music and the cinema. 


ALAN ROSS 


FERREIRA DE CASTRO q 


j 


The Mission 
Translated from the Portuguese 
by Ann Stevens 


I 


It seemed that the building, old, long and single-storied, was eager to point 
out that its Mission, precisely because it aspired towards heaven, must have 
a firm grip upon the earth, must spread itself over the earth, in order to draw 
out the souls of those that lived upon it. In the spring the sparrows made their 
nests in the ancient roof, where the dust of years had caked into greenish 
blocks which no rain could ever manage to wash away. Below, between the 
walls and the little holes formed by ahs rain from the gutters, lilies and 
rambling roses flourished, and tender sprigs of parsley, which the gardener 
delighted in cultivating. At the back, almost hidden by the massed branches of 
a tree growing before it, rose the chapel which, although joined to the building, 
stood out from it, encroaching upon the garden and giving an L-shaped 
appearance to the whole. 

Entering the enclosure, Georges Mournier saw a ladder placed against the 
eaves, and beside it, Bagatelle, jack-of-all-trades, mason, painter, even carpenter 
if necessary, who came to work at the Mission from time to time. He stood 
stirring with a brush the white paint congealed at the bottom of a tin. 

Mournier stopped : 

‘Good morning ! And how’s work today?’ 

He found himself remembering the malevolent influence the sight of a 
woman’s hips can produce, hips which seem larger when the body is seated 
than they are in reality; and he had put the question distractedly, more by 
force of habit than through curiosity. 


Bagatelle put down the tin, placed a dirty hand on the ladder and looked 
up at the eaves. 


‘I’m going to paint the word “MISSION” on the roof, because of the air- 
raids..24. 


‘Good. It’s necessary,’ agreed Mournier, in that same tone of indifference 
and moving away. 


The woman came again to his mind. He saw her still, seated in the sun, her 
feet not touching the ground, her legs swinging backwards and forwards 
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below the bench, as if she were on a trapeze. One might say that her legs, at 
that moment, enjoyed a happiness independent of the trunk, a longing for 
joyful movement which impelled the legs from the knees downwards. He 
lifted his eyes slowly, with an effort, and it was then that the woman’s hips, 
seated like that, seemed wider than when she was standing. His eyes imme- 
diately fled from the demon concealed there, pumpkin-round, under her skirt, 
but then he was straightway caught in the smile the woman shone at him— 
a mild moist smile. There was a tang in the air. An ardent desire made his 

throat dry. He tried to think of the reason for her visits, to think of the man 
who was lying there ill, behind the door gaily festooned by a creeping plant, 
just beside the bench. He was unable, however, to repress the idea which had 
been unloosed and he felt frightened of himself, frightened of this forbidden 

_and suppressed flower which her visits were beginning to revive, frightened 
of the timid sun which creeps over the sad, moss-covered walls of winter. 
Knowing the habits of the family, he had decided to return only when he was 
sure that this temptation, seated or standing, was not at home. And now, as he 
remembered her, the yearning grew for the light that had existed for him that 
morning, an ardent flame that he had blown out and extinguished so many 
times, but that had flared up once more when he had least expected it, with 
all the vigour and tenacity of a summer blaze. 

Mournier stopped, as if a split in the static layers of his thought had sud- 
denly woken him up. He hesitated a moment, pensive, walked a few steps 
further, stopped again, still undecided. Shortly after, the successive doors of 
the corridor witnessed his return and exit. 

The painter, paint-pot in hand, was already approaching the eaves when he 
called up to him from below: 

‘Who gave you the order to do that?’ 

Bagatelle was surprised at the question, and more by the tone than by the 
actual words. From aloft he could not see the face of Mournier, whose head 
was bowed and whose voice, slightly tremulous, rose up and reached him 
devoid of any gesture or expression that might help explain its core of nervous- 
ness. Bagatelle saw only that ring of baldness extending beyond the tonsure, 
and contrasting with the blackness of the long habit; Mournier seemed to be 

raying over a tomb. 

‘Why, the Father Superior,’ he replied, as much as to say, ‘Who else would 
it be?’ 

The missionary’s head remained bowed. From on top of the ladder, the 
painter continued to be aware only of the whiteness of the bald patch, and at 
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the end of the black sleeves, the hands constantly opening and closing. Baga- 
telle had realized that this question had been asked not simply from idle 
curiosity, but that something more lay behind his words, and placing the tin 
on the roof, he waited respectfully. 

Mournier eventually raised his head. 

‘Then for the moment, don’t do it. | am going to speak with the Superior, 
and later we'll let you know whether you are to paint the letters or not.’ 

Mournier had lost his air of hesitancy. From above, Bagatelle watched him 
disappear, striding into the door of the Mission, and leaving behind him an 


uneasy, silent suspense. 


II 

When he entered, the Superior was sitting at his great black table with its 
intricate carving, examining the month’s expenses with the bursar. After 
greeting him, Mournier withdrew with an air of constraint to lean against the 
door-post. 

‘Did you want to speak with me?’ 

‘Yes, I did... .’ His voice slipped away, urgent and at the same time timid. 

‘Just a moment then,’ said the Superior, detecting immediately the urgency 
in the tone. 

The bursar continued to show him the figures. But some he did not notice, 
some escaped his examination, because of that silent sombre presence with 
its mute withdrawal and unaccustomed behaviour casting an air of mys- 
teriousness around the doorway. ‘Some scheming,’ presumed the Superior, in a 
vague manner. ‘Some piece of scheming or a quarrel. It won’t be the first time 
it has happened, especially with Brissac and Michaux.’ But remembering 
Mournier’s temperament, so different from the others, the Superior immediately 
rejected this hypothesis. ‘It cannot be that,’ he concluded. ‘He has never com- 
plained about anyone, and is always indulgent and ready to excuse everything 
and everyone.’ 

The bursar at last got up, taking his papers with him. 

‘Well now, what is it?’ Taking off his glasses, the Superior turned round, 
pushing slightly forward the chair where the bursar had been sitting. 

Georges Mournier sat down. 


‘You ordered the word “MISSION” ‘to be painted on the roof, I believe, 
Father ?’ 


‘Yes,’ answered the Superior, hesitating, and vaguely apprehensive. 
‘Yes, I did. Why?’ 
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Mournier lowered his eyes. 

‘Forgive me, but I told Bagatelle not to go on with the job until he received 
further orders. . ..’ 

Mournier felt that he had begun badly. Instead of disclosing his ideas 
gradually, he had shot them all out at once, straightway revealing the inner- 
most. It seemed that his present timidity, oblivious of time, was bound to the 
timidity he had earlier suffered as he watched those legs swinging like a 

pendulum that marks hours of joy, one distant sunny morning. He raised his 
eyes and encountered the surprised and uneasy gaze of the Superior. 

‘You did? Whatever for?’ 

Mournier coughed. He wanted to speak firmly, he wanted to lose that 
‘inexplicable tightness in the throat. On his way there he had felt confident 
. that he would state his ideas in a clear, even ringing tone, as when one defends 
oneself against an injustice; and now he could not find the right voice, nor 

even the opening that would lead directly to the case in question. He was 
sure there must be an opening somewhere, and that only this unforeseen 
confusion of spirit impeded his discovering it. 

‘The Germans could have only one reason to waste their bombs on a modest 
little village like this,’ he began, ‘and that is the factory here. As you have 
been here only a short time, Father, perhaps you have not yet seen it 
and do not realize, therefore, that the building it occupies is identical to the 
Mission. The two were constructed at the same time, one to be a monastery 
and the other to be a convent for nuns; and if it never came to house nuns, and 
was later converted into a factory, it nevertheless has kept its original charac- 
teristics, even to the chapel that still exists. ...’ 

Mournier turned to face the Superior. Fat and broad-shouldered, with hands 
spread over his knees like an old statue of a seated pharaoh, and body exceeding 
the limits of the easy chair, only his eyes seemed to be alive, glimmering with 
an unaccustomed brightness. Mournier expected him to confirm that he had 
never seen the other building, but he remained silent, his large head leaning 
against the chair-back, his long face impassive. 

‘Therefore, if we have the word “MISSION” painted on our roof, we shall 
remove all doubt from those that eventually come to bomb the factory. In this 
case, the denunciation would come from us alone, for those very letters pro- 
tecting us could spell the death-sentence of the men who work there.’ 

The Superior’s eyelids slowly lowered and remained for a moment closed, 
and when they opened again, Mournier noticed that his eyes looked troubled. 

‘Here, including our brethren the cook and the gardener, we are but thirteen 
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“men at the moment, while there‘are nearly four hundred working in the — 
factory. . { 

The Buneriar at last moved his body, turning again towards Mournier. He 
was thinking that of all the words yet pronounced, those last were the gravest, 
and it was on those that he had to make a decision. He half raised his right 
hand as if about to make some gesture, but then slowly and wearily let it drop 
back on to his knees. Just seconds before it had all become quite clear; the 
Mission, safe, the factory attacked, perhaps many men lying dead among the 
ruins; seconds before, the two pictures had been vividly distinct, and he had 
felt that it would all require grave consideration, but now he was suddenly 
bewildered. The light had grown overcast and now there was not just one 
shadow in the wood where he was wandering, but many; not only one path 
appeared, but many intercrossing. He attempted to explore the first, and hesi- 
tated; he hesitated again at the second, and each time felt a greater confusion 
of spirit. The worst predicament was having to examine'so many sides at once. 
At one moment he clung, as if gripping the firmest trunk in the wood, to the 
idea that Mournier’s words, true enough in the physical reality, were not 
applicable in the spiritual sphere. 

‘I must confess that I had not thought of this,’ he remarked at last. ‘I have 
not, indeed, yet had the chance to see the factory. But I can well understand 
your scruples. Moreover, I am aware of your noble sentiments that have been 
evident on various occasions and are worthy only of praise. But I think that 
in this case there is no reason to torture your conscience, for your fear seems a 
completely hypothetical one. Wherever there is life, there is the possibility of 
danger—and only God knows why He created the world just as it is.’ 

Mournier’s silence made him hesitate once more, not entirely satisfied with 
the value of his words. His temperament was naturally inclined towards con- 
ciliation, product of that peace of mind and tranquillity of body which were 
so dear to him; but it seemed that this time some powerful obstacle was pre- 
venting him reaching a complete reconciliation with himself. 

‘I am not acting on a personal decision,’ he continued. ‘Having these letters 
painted, I am following an international custom, as you know, indicating that 
this house is neutral and must be respected by all combatants.’ 

Disanimated, his voice grew lower. 

‘Unfortunately we are not always given the consideration which is our 
due. The times in which we live are beset by strife and injustice and our 
community has lost the respect it formerly commanded, when its power ex- 
tended into the very heart of the greatest courts of Europe. Now our work 
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‘seems more difficult and less understood each day. However, for this very 
reason, I think we should refrain from participating in the dissensions of men, 
which are ephemeral like all that is human. Our réle must be limited to 
encouraging them to good works....’ — 

The Superior was silent. Mournier felt that he wanted to give him time to 
reflect, but then he went on to add with a sigh: ‘ 
_. “We must also remember that the value of men lies not in their number 

but in their quality. . . . Jesus, alone, did more than the millions upon millions 

of human beings who both before and after him passed through this vale of 
tears. The value of our Mission, likewise, lies not in the number of men it 
houses. Here we are but a few, it is true, and in the factory there are many, 
but the Mission is a centre of light, a flame radiating the doctrine of the 

-divine....’ 

| Georges Mournier, eyes downcast, did not seem to hear. Suddenly, however, 
as if breaking free from the bond his nervousness had imposed on him, he 
interrupted. 

‘Having these letters painted on the roof, we seem to be doubting our state 
of grace in the sight of God, to show that we no longer put our trust in Him, 
but prefer to rely upon a well-tried human solution. We deprive Him of the 
right of selection, and choose ourselves as being the best. Now I am not sure 
that the mere fact of being a professional member of the Faith makes me any 
better than those four hundred men who work in the factory and whose 
qualities we do not know.’ 

Mournier’s timidity had disappeared. The woman seated in the sun had 
vanished, together with the temptation she had aroused. A new silence isolated 
the two men. 

The Superior realized that these words were even more alarming than the 
ones before, and if they became known outside that room, could awaken the 
same harmful responses they roused in him. He must not leave them, of 
course, intact like that and complicating an already difficult path; he would 
have to ponder them, cut them open and extract their poison before proceeding 
on his way. He spent a moment considering that the great problem lay in the 
fact that ministers of religion, because of the very distance and isolation that 
existed between them and God, were obliged to act with a freedom of move- 
ment that they did not really like. His experience told him that in the strong 
wall encircling their profession, there was this breach, this crack through 
which the gravest doubts passed, armed from head to toe. Their work would 
be far easier and far more efficient if they were able to communicate directly 
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with some supreme authority, if they were guided directly by it, as workers 
were commanded by their employers in the olden times. The actual case which 
Mournier had put before him and which unexpectedly seemed less simple than 
it had at first appeared, now offered not the slightest difficulty. Mournier’s 
case and so many others, so many millions upon millions of others. 

The Superior gave another sigh; happy were those who in moments of stress 
could hope to receive divine counsel ! Such an inspiration constituted an order 
and naturally, like all orders, it impelled one to obey; but it was a comforting 
obligation, for it freed the beneficiary from all responsibility, swept away all 
hesitations, lent extra strength, and indicated the path to follow, like those 
maps in relief whose rivers and roads, running between valleys, mountains and 
precipices, are illuminated at the press of a button. 

Georges Mournier affirmed sombrely : 

‘I don’t wish to reproach myself later for not having done all that was 
possible. . ..’ 

The Superior raised his eyes again, disconsolately. He had seen a great deal 
pass in this poor, tortured world of Christ, he thought; he was nearly sixty-five 
and had accumulated a vast amount of experience. Mournier, on the other 
hand, was only just fifty, a melancholy age certainly, but one which still 
harboured many a useless illusion. 

His glance lingered over Mournier, tall, lean, almost transparent, with that 
waxen colour which he had acquired in Indo-China and which, dressed as he 
was in black, made him seem attached more to the church, more to the world 
of shadows and ancient penances, even to secret vices which he did not practise 
but which his sickly appearance suggested. 

‘I do not say that we should not consider these men,’ murmured the 
Superior, detaching himself from the chair-back and straightening himself to 
face the front. ‘But neither must we forget our own. If certain privileges have 
been granted to the Mission, there must be a very good reason.’ 

He felt that at last he had overcome his tendency to indecision, that cloud 
of discomfort that afflicted him whenever he had to assume responsibilities 
and when a problem, like a polyhedron, presented many faces. He felt that 
this last piece of reasoning provided him with strong moral support, and 
leaning his body further over the table, he moved his head closer to Mournier’s. 
He began to reason with him passionately and with supporting gestures, on | 
the rights of the Mission, viewing the case from various angles, now remind- | 
ing him of the rewards of heaven, now returning once more to the world and | 
human emotions and obligations. He spoke at length. Mournier listened to} 
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; him, but resisted and opposed him, as persistent as those carpets which even 
after endless beating still release a lot of dust. 


‘It’s not worth going on; I have a modern and dangerous Don Quixote on 
my hands,’ thought the Superior, eyeing the austere lean body seated beside 
him, and finally losing heart. 


_ ‘It seems to me, Father Georges, that your love towards our cause is develop- 


ing, perhaps because of the ardour that defence always rouses, certain heretical 


a 


characteristics. ...’ 

He was surprised that Mournier did not reply to that. His silence, his expres- 
sion, his whole attitude, served to indicate his estrangement. 

The Superior’s eyes clouded and he remained for a moment with that misti- 
ness over the pupils, as if in ecstasy. But then a new, yet uncertain, idea began 
to appear, but slowly, vaguely, as if the eyes, still partly clouded, seemed to be 
trying to check advancing sleep. Suddenly he felt a vast relief. 

‘I do not wish to resolve personally this question of conscience that you 
have put before me. I shall tell the painter to postpone his work and this 
afternoon hold a meeting of all the missionaries to hear their opinions before 
making a definite decision.’ 

The Superior picked up the seal lying before him on the desk and began to 
tap lightly upon the sheet of blotting paper. It made scarcely a sound; it was 
as if he were tapping on the head of a mushroom, or crushing the head of the 
opposing arguments which issued silently from his confused spirit, sealing 
their doom. 

Finally, his face cleared, assumed a paternal air, and he smiled con- 
descendingly. 

‘Are you satisfied now?’ 


iil 
As there was no rule demanding the presence of the two brothers, there were 


but eleven men seated round the stone table in the chapter-room, where only 
the crucifix, anaemic ivory figure on black wood, relieved the silent bareness 
of the room and its low, cold arches. 

The Superior, with hands folded over his breast, spoke. 

‘As you know, the situation of our poor country grows worse each dav. 
Since the Germans overcame Belgium and the English had to retreat from 
Dunkirk, the whole of France is threatened by heavy air-raids. . . .’ j 

He was silent for a moment, as if carried away by the gravity of his own 
words, and then resumed in the same grieved tone. 
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‘Although the factory that exists in this village has perhaps little im- 
portance, it might be to the Germans’ interest to destroy it. We, it is true, are” 
still a long way from the field of battle, but the distance, which at one time 
would have been considerable, today is no longer so, with the progress made in 
aviation. I therefore decided to have the word “MISSION” painted on our roof. 
I was, and still am, convinced that we should be rendering France a great 
service if we helped in reducing the number of her ruins, both physical and 
moral ones. But this morning Father Georges came to me with a problem of 
conscience. ...’ 

The Superior reproduced Mournier’s argument with meticulous delibera- 
tion, and looking morosely round the table, examining the face of everyone, 
he added: 

‘In view of this, I felt it my duty to call together and hear the opinion of 
our community.’ 

A pregnant silence, hesitant and mysterious, hovered in the room. The 
water, falling into the large marble basin out in the garden, sounded clearly 
within, while the men, hands together upon the table and heads bowed, 
watched Mournier in the manner of men peering over the top of their spec- 
tacles. And just for a moment they waited. 

It surprised no one that Brissac should be the first to speak. He was known 
by all to be the most forward, always ready to enter into verbal battles, and 
with the hasty manner characteristic of the layman. 

‘I cannot understand Father Georges’ scruples,’ he began. “One stores good 
seed, not because of its present value but asa promise for tomorrow, a guarantee 
for the future. No one, therefore, is going to eat the good seed, at least no one 
in his right mind, nor expose it to inclement weather that could render it 
useless. It is precisely this which distinguishes us from other men; we do not 
represent the needs of the moment but of eternity .V 

The Superior felt no great sympathy with Brissac’ S ichandcten, which always 
seemed to him as twisted as any root and as shameless as a tame crow; but 
Brissac had just repeated in other words and in his habitual free and easy 
manner, just what he himself had said that morning, and hearing him, his 
uncertainty diminished. 

The missionaries turned again to Mournier. His eyes were half-closed, in- 
scrutable, and the lips still, as if in death. Only his fingers moved upon the 
table, slowly, rather like certain types of mollusc living among the rocks and 
made discernible by a ray of sunlight through the transparent water. 

Mournier felt the power of the men’s gaze, and knew that they were waiting 
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for him to speak. But he took his time sieving the wheat from the surrounding 
useless chaff. He continued to meditate on whether the words which he had 
just heard held so little conviction on account of the ideas they expressed, or 
because they had been uttered by Brissac, who breathed an air of superficiality 
and cynicism over everything he said. Then he decided that the case had 
been sifted already that morning with the Superior, and therefore 
the fault must lie with the idea and not with the tone in which it was 
delivered. 

The others heard him mutter a few isolated, unintelligible words, but then 
he raised his voice: 

‘No one knows exactly where to find the best seed . . . no one. . . . Speaking 
for my part... . It was not through any family tradition or because there was a 

. great deal of faith in my home that I came here; my father was not religious 

_and at times went so far as to ridicule our principles. He was most displeased 
when I chose this path. But I could not do otherwise. My vocation seemed 
stronger than anything else. I was an adolescent and, like so many others at 
that age, I thought that I should succeed in becoming perfect and that every- 
thing would be resolved by this desire. The years taught me otherwise. What 
incoherence I feel in my soul, and what depths are overcome only by resigning 
myself to the relative state of my human condition! How can I accept then, 
with absolute certainty, that we are the good seed and so have the right to 
privileges over and above other men?’ 

Michaux foresaw the difficulties in the path which had been taken; if they 
did not follow another course they would be led from ridge to ridge, peak to 
peak, right up to the very precipice where they would be compelled to hurl 
themselves into the sea. 

‘None of us, certainly, would presume to be perfect,’ he said. ‘Brissac was 
speaking merely theoretically and in a very general manner. I think, however, 
that we are deviating from the essential point. The essential point, if I am 
correct, is whether we should participate in the destiny of the men working 
in the factory, and not have the word “MISSION” painted, or whether, on the 
contrary, we should paint the word and so try to build a destiny apart for 
ourselves. Now I feel that this meeting would not have been necessary, nor 
this dilemma created, if Father Georges, when this problem of conscience 
arose, had taken the trouble to look at the factory... .’ . 

They all turned towards Michaux, who wore an expression of triumph. 

‘The factory has been camouflaged for some three weeks, at least. . 

The Superior raised his head. In the men’s souls the flood waters subsided; 
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submerged fields saw the light of day once more, and a bridge could be dis- 
cerned. For the majority of the missionaries it was as if the room had been in 
darkness and Michaux had suddenly and without a movement placed a light 

upon the table. The Superior turned to face Mournier and they expected him to 

- speak, but after that slight movement his eyes became still again. 

‘Then the problem is solved.’ From the far end of the table came the voice 
of Jean Dumesnil, from beneath the black beard. 

‘Evidently,’ added two or three others. 

But their words fell like rotten fruit. No one could have explained just then 
why they felt it so, but excepting Michaux and Brissac, they all felt that the 
problem was not completely solved, that there were maggots crawling within 
the rotten fruit, that although water had been poured on the fire, there still 
arose an acrid, unpleasant smoke. 

‘I am perfectly aware of the present state of the factory,’ asserted Mournier 
calmly. ‘I even spent some afternoons helping with the camouflaging.’ 

He was silent for a moment, and gazed at the table as if he was speaking to 
that great smooth block of stone. 

‘If they do come to bomb this village, it will be because they know that a 
factory exists here. Now if our Mission is clearly marked, there will be no 
difficulty in locating the factory. They would only need to fly a little lower for 
the camouflage to lose its effect. . . .’ 

Brissac, with his long face and pronounced chin, turned his head slowly, 
with that movement of a horse languidly looking behind while it eats. 
Suddenly, however, he lost patience. 

‘And with nothing to distinguish the Mission, they would take us to be the 
factory, seeing that the two buildings are alike, and drop their bombs on us. 
Is that what Father Georges wants?’ 

One or two of the missionaries smiled. 

The Superior was about to add his support to Brissac’s words, but once more 
he refrained. He felt disheartened at that secret incompatibility which he had 
come to notice recently between himself and the others. Forty years ago, when 
he was ordained, missionaries still spoke with the modesty and fervour befitting 
the dignity of the church, while nowadays their words bore a polemic licence 
and the cutting, biting asperity of a politician. He felt himself left behind by 
this new development which made him long for the years of his youth and 
which isolated him from the present. 

Brissac repeated : 

‘Is this what you want?’ 
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‘If this is the will of God,’ they heard Georges Mournier reply, in a voice 
even graver than before. 

_ The Superior watched Brissac’s verbal rocket rise and fall. Fall next to the 
arrow Mournier had released, fall among the trees that waited in suspense. He 
was well aware that an arrow, even after having been fired, is very different 
from the shaft of a rocket, although they both pass through the air, and 
apparently have various physical similarities. After having broken the silence 
of the sky and stolen the earth’s attention, the shaft drops haphazardly, 
perhaps horizontally, perhaps vertically, and somewhat affected by the wind 
if there is one; it falls dead, as if it had actually committed suicide up there 
with a couple of shots in the head, and it falls like some poor, useless thing 
that has fulfilled its mission and is now spent. The arrow, on the other hand, 
even if it does not reach its target, continues to live, causing fear in those who 
see it lying there among the trees in the forest; its purpose remains the same, 
and the danger it conveyed persists, in the hands of him who fired it. There is 
an active will concentrated in the motionless arrow, and the Superior knew 
that he could not cheerfully carry it home, walking through the forest with it 
tucked under his arm, whistling unconcernedly, like a boy carrying a rocket- 
shaft. 

“We are in a dilemma, there is no doubt about it,’ said Mournier. ‘Either we 
denounce the factory and its four hundred men, or else surrender ourselves to 
the will of God, we who are but thirteen. Perhaps I am too sceptical about 
myself and should not pay so much attention to this disturbing doubt in my 
mind regarding my superior value.’ 

Mournier stopped. He bit back his lower lip, and his right hand opened and 
closed, opened and closed. 

‘It is only God these days,’ he went on, ‘Who can possibly know who is the 
more useful, the workers or us. It is for Him to decide and our duty merely to 
obey.’ 

It was not the first time that the missionaries had felt the great distance 
between verbal and vital argument. From the depths, conflicts arose which 
could not be expressed without rejecting, at the same time, the object and 
discipline of their lives. As the words logically constructed an apparently firm 
and indisputable case, the logic of flesh and blood retaliated with new, secret 
and conflicting arguments, and this discord terrified them. Almost all began to 
fear each other—to fear that the others might detect those thoughts that broke 
free, the reactions they strove to suppress, their propensity towards comfort 
and life—weaknesses which they feared to acknowledge even to themselves. 
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Almost all felt uncomfortable at» this state Mournier was creating in 
them, forming in their spirit a third product, arising from the union 
of the logical and the absurd, and a threatened to poison rather 
than cure. 

Only Brissac dared to break in upon te silence, that silence like a well- 
fortified wall at night. 

‘At the beginning I thought that Father Georges merely felt that in the 
- case of an air-raid, the workers should be in a position equal and not inferior 
to our own, but I see now that his idea is precisely the reverse; he feels that 
we should be in a position inferior to that of the workers.’ 

The general silence seemed to signify approval of Brissac’s argument. No 
one at all at the table moved. No one raised their eyes. 

‘And if that were the case?’ inquired Mournier. ‘I did not put the matter 
like that, but supposing that were the case? Our task is to.sacrifice ourselves 
for others. That is our duty, the very essence of our mission. And I am sure 
that each one of us is capable of risking his own life, of even giving his life, 
to save that of a fellow-being. Now in the present case, the life of each one of 
us represents not just one but at least thirty human lives.’ 

‘This is where Father Georges is mistaken,’ Brissac retorted. ‘Our duty is not 
to save lives, but to save souls. It seems that Father Georges is forgetting our 
most important texts, where the principle is quite evident. Neither could it be 
otherwise, seeing that this poor life is ephemeral and the soul only is eternal. 
Now, for the eternity of the soul, it is of little importance whether one’s life 
on earth has been long or short; on the contrary, with a short life there is the 
advantage of there being less time in which to sin.’ 

The Superior felt, by ‘his own reactions, that Brissac’s objection had not the 
slightest effect on Mournier; the matter had fallen outside the vessel where the 
iron was melting, or else there was insufficient to cool it. Then he reflected that 
the majority had not yet delivered judgment and once more his glance moved 
round the table, but at the sight of so many impassive faces, so many eyes 
busy watching the nervous movements of their fingers on the table, his glance 
returned with the same doubt as it had set out. 

Lafargue, who was sitting in front of Mournier and had always displayed 
a great pride in France’s military history, turned to the Superior. 

‘Really, the existence of these four hundred men... .’ 

‘It’s not simply four hundred men!’ interrupted Mournier, for the firs 
time excited, as he realized that even Lafargue was ignorant of the real im 
portance of the situation. “There are also their aged parents, their wives anc 
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children. I had no desire to make a melodrama out of this, but the truth is that 
we are dealing with more than fifteen hundred lives. And as the majority of 
these families live round about the factory, there is the greatest possibility 
that they too would be hit if the factory were bombed. Now we, not only do we 
have no children, but... .’ 

_ Mournier was suddenly conscious of the gravity of what he was about to 
say, and stopped short. The other men noted the moral objection which 
checked his words and, raising their eyes, they waited expectantly. 

_ ‘Well,’ he murmured confusedly, ‘not only do we have no children, but our 
Mission is also at some distance from the village. The first houses that one 
comes across from this side are over a mile away.’ 

_ The Superior thought again that those words were as wasted on the others 
as the words of Brissac had been just before. 

Michaux gave a slight sneer. 

_ ‘You can see now, quite clearly, just what is Father Georges’ intention. He 
merely wants to condemn us to death... . He goes off helping to camouflage 
the factory, never thinking for a moment that we too should have some 
protection. On the contrary, he is opposed to this, as you see. He has even 
liscovered that living outside the village, we have the great advantage of being 
mnihilated in place of the others.’ 

There were one or two gloomy smiles at this, while Lafargue broke in once 
nore : 

‘There is no doubt that Father Georges is exaggerating, but on the othe 
yand the existence of these four hundred men, as I was about to say before, 
when he interrupted me, puts before us not only a problem of a moral order, 
mut also a patriotic duty. They are working to defend their country, there is 
10 denying, and if we risk our lives for them, we could be rendering a great 
ervice to France.’ 

‘Forgive me,’ muttered Mournier. 

Once more the wall rose, barring the way. Some of the missionaries con- 
idered the tremendous effort that would have to be made to scale it—and 
topped. They were all waiting first to hear the dauntless voice of either Brissac 
r Michaux giving the signal to advance; all waited for the others to make way 
or the sincerity that they were holding back. 

As expected, Brissac burst forth: e 

‘In these tragic days in which we live, eleven chaplains can mitigate the 
uffering, provide spiritual comfort, faith and hope in the future, not for a 
nere four hundred soldiers, but for four hundred thousand. We can strengthen 
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the morale of a whole army on the point of capitulation, and lead them on % 
fight anew for the good cause. 

An air of relief swept over the flooded land. The Superior felt for his pat 
that the flood waters were subsiding again: But then Mournier remarked : 

‘We are not being mobilized, we are not in the army; we are simply here 
living tranquilly beside a factory which is working for those that are fight- 
ing...’ Mournier’s glance rested on the Superior and he repeated his stubborn 
argument: ‘God’s choice has, therefore, not yet been made. . . 

‘All right, all right. As you wish,’ said Brissac with a note of impatience, 
‘Up till now I have not wanted to influence our decision with the example of 
other Missions; firstly because I did not want to seem to censure our beloved 
Father Superior, and secondly because I felt we should decide this case with a 
completely independent conscience. But now, with the growth here of two 
opposing opinions, I feel I must declare that if we can be justly accused of 
anything, it is of having delayed for so long in safeguarding our Mission. A 
fortnight ago I was up in the North and all the Missions that I passed 
bore, in large white letters on their roofs, our word signifying neutrality and 
peace.’ 

‘I know,’ said Mournier in an apologetic tone. ‘I know, but my conscience 
cannot accept this breaking of solidarity with the destiny of others. I can 
understand one safeguarding a hospital. Or safeguarding a church. Or even a 
prison. .. . But why a Mission? Even if it is not a factory, why? Why should 
we cut ourselves off from other men, whom we spend our lives calling out 
brothers, and create a position of superiority for ourselves, precisely when 
they are being threatened by a terrible danger?’ Mournier raised his voice. 
‘I cannot accept this privilege !’ 

Brissac surveyed the vaulted roof pretentiously, surveyed the patches of 
moisture there, the big patches surrounded by little ones, like archipelagos 
Again the water could be heard falling into the large marble basin outside. 

The missionaries’ faces had assumed a sombre expression in the face of thi: 
responsibility which hovered oppressively, still unsolved, in the atmosphere 
From the head of the table the Superior again began to observe, concealing his 
anxiety, those who had remained silent. He scrutinized their eyes as if he were 
tapping ancient solemn walls, to discover by means of the hollow sound the 
secret for which he was searching. But the galleries retained their shadows 
It was like trying to read, withots the aid of a lamp, an inscription engravec 
in the depths of an ancient catacomb. 

The Superior admitted that the majority of the missionaries would agret 
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with Brissac. But his indecision of the morning continued, complex and 
disconcerting. 

_ ‘Tsee that you do not share the same opinions, and that our Lord God has 
not vouchsafed to inspire us regarding the path we must take. So I think our 
conscience will be appeased if, instead of resolving the matter by ourselves, 
we call upon one who is more deserving of divine mercy. I propose to write to 
the Provincial and submit our case to his greater wisdom. ...’ 

A final silence spread over the table, like the cloth covering the gambling 
table at the end of play. By the grave movement of heads, the Superior under- 
stood that all approved his suggestion. Only Brissac felt compelled to add: 

“Yes, that’s best. But this very day... .’ 

‘I shall write this very day.’ 

[V 

[t was barely five months ago that the Superior had arrived there, one cold, 
grey afternoon. It was a Tuesday, and on the Thursday old Roussin had 
presented himself to pay his respects. He was a descendant, he said, modestly 
lowering his eyes, of seven noble crusaders, who in their ardent desire to 
spread the faith, had gone heroically to fight, to burn and to behead, as far as 
St John of Acre, Rhodes and Cyprus. 

With his moustache and little goatee already going grey, back slightly bent, 
a limp in the right leg and cane in hand, Roussin regarded himself as the most 
prominent figure in the village and only received in his manor those whom he 
considered to be almost as important as himself. Whenever a Superior of the 
Mission was transferred or died, he came to shake the hand of the successor 
and offer him, with that solemn dignity which is only seen now in the theatre, 
and with the same words that he had used to their predecessors, his house and 
friendship. 

In this way not only did he relieve the solitude imposed by his pedigree in 
view of the lowliness of the villagers, but he also reflected that a sacerdotal 
presence, although clearly it would not make the lightning-conductor on the 
oof any more effective, might at any rate be able to secure advantages for him 
mn the next world. 

The Superior put on his newest habit, had his shoes polished and went the 
next day to return the courtesy. Roussin showed him his collection of antique 
Jocks, which completely covered ten small tables and every sixty minutes 
‘led the room with music from the past; he opened jewel cases to disclose 


amily treasures, as tenderly and carefully as if he were uncovering a cradle, 
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and at nightfall, after an apéritif,,he accompanied him to the garden gate. — 
Since then, rarely did an evening pass without the Superior setting out from 
the Mission for a hand of ‘crapaud’ with old Roussin, in the great room lined 
with the portraits of his ancestors; among them was the famous crusader 
who, imagining the cutlery set before him on the Byzantine Emperor’s table 
to be some trick or work of the devil, had turned aside, spat, crossed himself 
three times and dug his teeth without more ado into the roast veal—as was 
still the noble custom in Europe. 

Roussin’s manor was situated at the far end of the village, and the Superior 
went and returned in daylight, as tapirs go to and fro in the solitude of night, 
always taking the same path, the shortest and easiest. 

Various times he had heard remarks concerning the factory in the village, 
but he had never gone out of his way to visit it. For him the factory had up 
till now been simply a part of the village, an item of the whole, like the hotel 
for commercial travellers, like the café which he had never entered, like the 
ruins of the manor-house of the Rougemonts, ancient rivals of the Roussins, 
where trees now flourished uncultivated, and forlorn broken pillars gleamed 
white among the brambles. However, since Mournier had put his problem be- 
fore him, a pernicious curiosity about the factory had arisen in the Superior’s 
mind, like a sleeping snake which suddenly erects its evil head above the 
undergrowth, until then undisturbed, and nervously begins to look around. 

And so, after the meeting that afternoon, the polished black shoes aban- 
doned their normal route and turned along a gloomy little lane that they 
had never trodden before. Sometimes they walked slowly, somewhat distracted 
and inattentive, as if they participated in the meditation going on up there at 
the other end of the body; sometimes faster, clip-clip, clip-clip, on the ancient 
worn stones. 

In a short while the Superior saw the factory before him and, although un- 
willingly, he realized immediately that Mournier was right to some extent: 
all the changes effected over the years had not altered the general shape. The 
factory remained identical to the Mission. 

Halting in the middle of the road, with eyes disconsolately surveying these 
architectural remains, he mused for a moment on the paradoxes of time: that 
house, built for the service of God, had, contrary to all original intentions, 
become a danger to those who served God. And now it was like this; now he 
was standing there and the men who worked within constituted a threat te 
him. 

The Superior let his eyes travel down the building. It was the same as the 
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ther, but while the walls of the Mission, restored and whitewashed, and 
urrounded by flowering plants like fresh shoots at the foot of an old trunk, 
alled to mind the wholesome joys of nature, the thick walls of the factory, 
vith its gloom of centuries past and its dirty windows and profuse cobwebs, 
xuded an oppressive air of rejection. 

_ The Superior was unaware of the actual reason why the nuns had never 
ived there. It seemed to him, however, that the grimy old building must 
Iways have had that air of excommunication, as if no memory destined 
or posterity had been laid beneath its foundation stone, but a secret curse 
nstead. 

Slowly he began to examine again the reversal in values which his spirit 
lad undergone just a short time before. The forgotten stone, buried in the 
lepths of the foundation, had suddenly come to the surface, was growing, 
ising into the air and hovering above him, acquiring an unexpected im- 
yortance. The Superior attempted then to react against this sacrifice that was 
ing demanded of him. 

Once more he started walking, but with this misgiving always before him. 
urrounding the large factory were the rows of houses of the workers, small 
me-storied dwellings, shrouded in the same murkiness and melancholy as the 
actory, a melancholy which clung to the grime like a second coat of paint, a 
nelancholy which seemed localized, seemed to have its boundaries in the 
illage as well-defined as those of an island. Children standing in the doorways 
vatched him pass; some lowered their eyes as if ashamed, others smiled difh- 
lently when he gave them an affectionate wave of the hand as he strolled by. 
rom behind an occasional pokey window a woman’s face eyed him with 
uriosity. 

So the Superior eventually reached Roussin’s manor. He was out of humour 
nd depressed, with a dissatisfaction gnawing at his formerly well-established 
deas, and he spoke little that afternoon. Old Roussin, observing his distracted 
ir, attributed it to the latest news—that the Germans were advancing 
riumphantly over French territory. He too felt more worried than usual. 

When the game was over, the Superior hesitated before the embryonic desire 
eveloping within him; he hesitated a couple of times and finally decided to 
eturn by the same path past the factory. He wanted to ponder again this 
mpending danger, to re-evaluate the two opposing poles, and the moral axis 
yhich suddenly, after so long, was no longer straight and firm. 

The day was at its close and grubby children were playing in groups in the 
oad. As they saw him approach they stopped their games, their shouting and 
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chasing, and with arms hanging; temporarily oblivious of their fellows 
waited respectfully for him to pass. In the distance, one of the womer 
seated in their doorways sewing, called to her son. The solitary voice and tone 
indicating a sudden resolution, attracted the Superior’s attention. The chile 
went and returned timidly, carrying the carnation that his mother had pickec 
from one of the old flower-filled boxes bordering the door. And now he stoppec 
before him and, on tip-toe, held high the flower and offered it to him witl 
trembling fingers. The Superior was reminded of a painting he had seen some 
where, in a church, he did not know where, but there it was an offering to Ou 
Lady and not to a sinner like himself, he reflected, suddenly confused. . . . He 
made a gesture of thanks to the woman and stopped an instant to fondle th 
head of the child. 

As he approached the factory he was greeted by a noise, not of machines bu 
of men. The factory hands were leaving work. Some walked quickly and only 
slackened their pace to greet him as they passed. Others plodded along slowly 
in twos and threes like those field workers with spade on shoulder, whom on 
sees in the hushed hour of twilight dwindling into the distance of the high 
road. It seemed that rather than men, an oppressive weariness had left th 
factory and was hovering in the night air. It was like a saturation whic 
spread like smoke, accompanying their steps, penetrating the atmosphere am 
the occasional silences. One felt that from the factory, no longer in operation 
soiled and exhausted air was being dispersed, CeCenaEy the very spirit 0 
everything outside. 

This extended only as far as the ruins of the Rougemonts, who had been th 
first owners of the factory. From here onwards, even the lamps now bein 
lighted in the better-class houses the Superior was passing, seemed to cast | 
different type of light. Only then did he fully appreciate the excessive gloom 0 
the area through which he had just passed. In his spirit, the ancient stream 0 
sin and virtue was alternately freezing and thawing; and when it crystallize 
again, new shadows had appeared on the ice, shadows that the water ha 
accumulated in its long, winding course. 

The next day he took the same path. It was now no longer curiosity tha 
drove those patent leather shoes, shiny and flat-heeled; now it was a feeling o 
inner discord, the desire to reach an agreement with one of the two sides: wit! 
either his or Mournier’s. But he realized quite clearly that it was his opinion 
urging him on, seeking aid and trying to establish and justify themselves, an 
eventually to triumph. 

The children were there, and the mothers too. In the distance he recognize 
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he one who had sent her son to him with the flower. She smiled and waved in 
reeting, as if the flower had made them permanent friends. 

He felt more at ease now than on the preceding day. The evening before 
ie had felt an intruder, like a policeman or inspector. It was as if the dust 
as by his footsteps conveyed and denounced the idea that brought him 
here. 

_ He lingered now to pat the heads of the children he met in his path. And 
ie could look more directly at the houses. His glance passed summarily 
hrough the doorways, took in the humble contents—two or three shabby 
jieces of furniture, two or three prints colouring their barren lives. The 
hildren were poorly clad and poorly shod, with the numerous repairs evincing 
naternal care; and he discovered within himself a remote familiarity with all 
his. Forgotten images of himself and his family began to stir again after such 
long time. They too had been poor and his childhood had been full of 
estrictions and his education a constant sacrifice to his parents. But this 
eriod was so far distant that rarely did he remember it and when he did, he 
referred to forget. He had developed new habits, accustomed himself to new 
tandards, a healthier atmosphere and the comforts befitting a high social level, 
nd his knowledge of the past had finally become alien to his own experience. 
Now, however, all suddenly existed again, throbbing with life like a genuine 
esurrection. 


: 
Jld Roussin remarked, looking to see where his hands should lay the cards: 

‘They were always the same. No thought for others! In the old days they 
ust wanted wine; now they want wine, football and paid holidays. They work 
ecause they cannot afford to live otherwise and they go to war because they 
re forced to.’ 

Roussin spoke haltingly, with the nostalgia of a lost state of happiness and 
he grave acceptance of fate, and his colourless lips opened to disclose a 
ellow-coated tongue. . 

‘Real courage, voluntary courage, is a thing of the past.’ His eyes moved 
rom the cards to rest tenderly upon the portraits on the wall which were 
resent at their game of ‘crapaud’. ‘And remember it was the nobility who had 
he most to lose! And a great deal at that! In spite of which they abandoned 
heir castles, their comforts, and very often their lovers, in order to decimate 


he infidel wherever he might be.’ 
The Superior had not yet dared confess his reason for passing through the 
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factory area three times during the last days. After listening to a 
humiliations he had suffered in his youth and adolescence trembled befor 

and awoke. They had always come from those like Roussin, who considere¢ 
themselves superior and stronger. ‘It’s not worth it,’ decided the Superior 
thinking of his father setting out to work early every morning, still sleepy 
and wearing an old threadbare suit; and his mother, always immersed i 
domestic chores, always worried by problems caused through their scanty 
pecuniary resources. ‘It’s not worth it,’ he repeated to himself, in order to stifle 
the sudden desire he felt to be disagreeable to Roussin. : 

Returning to the Mission that afternoon, he took the new path, and the 
following days too. Sometimes as he watched the children playing in the road 
the mothers at their doors, the workers who passed beside him, he realized al 
that the factory stood for; the Mission came again to mind, the missionarie: 
and he himself, and he shuddered: ‘There is certainly a great danger here, anc 
a danger for me too.’ 

The news that he heard from the radio, that he read in the newspapers 
that was circulating everywhere, every day became worse. France was yielding 
sinking. . . . like an old paving-stone no longer able to support heavy weights 
The Germans were advancing steadily, the invasion spreading, the air-raid 
increasing, and it began to be feared that the very capital, radiant centre of al 
things splendid, resplendent with two thousand years of hard work and goo 
taste, might also be swallowed up by this black chasm which was openin 
beneath the feet of its latest inhabitants. 

In the Mission, Brissac and Michaux inquired when the post arrived: 

‘Nothing?’ 

Just a single word, but it seemed the synthesis of their whole life. 

He answered with a shake of the head. He realized that their case mus 
have only secondary importance to anyone viewing it from Paris, and that it 
those days of grief and bloodshed the Provincial must be as overworked as i 
Jesus had died a second death. 

The missionaries inquired no more; but the Superior perceived throug! 
their very discretion, their long silences, their lonely walks in the garder 
with hands clasped behind them, that the same preoccupation was gnawing a 
them too. Every day after eleven o’clock it was the same—walls, corridor: 
windows, the silence of men and things, even the air and light, seemed to b 
waiting, listening for the postman’s ring of the bell on the outside gate. 

Brissac was sending and receiving many letters these days. Whole afte 
noons he spent shut in his cell, writing without pause while the smoke frot 
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is cigarettes issued out into the corridor from the half-open door as if from a 
urnace. One morning after the arrival of the post, the Superior saw him 
pproach with solemn gait and ostensible air of sorrow. 

_ “My aged mother is seriously ill in Font Romeu and I should like to go and 
ee her... .’ 

| The Superior made a gesture of assent. But then he remembered that Font 
omeu was situated near the Spanish frontier and he inquired, puzzled: 
‘But didn’t your family live in Dijon?’ 

“Yes, they used to,’ answered Brissac, in the tone of one deploring and at the 
ame time excusing an error. “They used to live in Dijon, but because of the 
yar they decided to move. It must have been just this that aggravated my 
nother’s illness.’ 

_ He was silent for a moment and then added, with that same melancholy 
xpression : 

_ ‘I was considering, in order to be nearer to her, asking for a transfer to the 
Mission at Ariége. ...’ 

The Superior looked him straight in the eyes. He looked at him slowly, 
leliberately, as if he would draw him out through his eyes. Then he dropped 
lis head. He could read any letters the missionaries wrote or received. It was 
me of the regulations, though not generally the custom, and he had never 
vanted to do so. Now, however, he considered he understood everything as 
learly as if he had read them. 

Brissac felt that the Superior’s silence was denuding him morally. But 
hen he considered that was of no importance, for with a body carefully 
rotected and skin well oiled, the water, even dirty water, might form into 
lrops on the surface, but not permeate. All else was unimportant, he thought, 
ind he had no time to lose. Not even advertisements were broadcast on the 
adio now ! 

‘T shall consider your request,’ said the Superior coldly, without raising his 
yes again. 


VI 

3rissac’s departure left a void for which mere absence of body and shadow and 
novements could not wholly account. And other changes had taken place in 
he Mission. The men were no longer the same in their relations with one 
nother. If they conversed, their words acquired that tone imbued with the 
ense of the past and underlying silence which one adopts in the presence of 
he dead; in this trading of remarks, the dialogues fell with never a throb of 
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life—coins wrapped in felt which fall without a sound. Preferences for indi 
viduals had become preferences towards one of the two groups—the indecisiv 
ones and the resolute—and bad feeling and intrigues were growing betwee: 
them. 

They all treated Mournier with greater affability than formerly, but the 
did so with the unconscious desire of excusing themselves. Mournier spen 
hour after hour in the chapel, and even when he was not there, he seeme 
more isolated and remote than ever; he looked intently at the eyes and mout 
of whoever spoke to him, as if he saw but did not hear the words, as if th 
words were pronounced from behind a wall of glass, a filter draining off th 
moral sediments. He himself seemed to be increasing, albeit unwillingly, thi 
impression of isolation, with that remoteness reflected in his eyes and deathl 
shadow which rendered his face graver than ever. For the others he had los 
his human character; seeing him pass in the corridor, they regarded hin 
like some sombre responsibility, a grave error which each day grew mor 
detached and intense. 

One morning the news arrived that the Government had abandoned Pari 
and had come to pitch their camp in Tours. Time and space were working 0 
the men’s imaginations. The Superior had to admit that he could no longe 
hope for a reply. Only Lafargue remained optimistic. He measured the di: 
tance and calculated the time liberally, in that golden haze with which pa 
riotism loves to cover reality. ‘In the last war Paris was saved at the las 
moment, thanks to the victory at Marne,’ he said, repeating loudly, ‘At th 
very last moment!’ But neither the other missionaries nor he himself coul 
fail to hear the echo that came from afar to emphasize the uselessness of hi 
words in the rapidly approaching struggle. None of them could forget th 
barely a hundred kilometres separated the Mission from Tours. 

The Superior had come to look forward to the moment when he could s 
out for his game of ‘crapaud’. It was true that Roussin used to comment 0 
the war, forever cursing the present and extolling the daring, glorious feat 
of the past, as if he permanently shared the position of those who travel wit 
their backs to the engine in a train, and only see the countryside which he 
disappeared for the other passengers; but as soon as the two sat down to plat 
the old man would grow quiet and a soothing silence enclosed them. Generall 
even the levity of the card game was somewhat taxed by the heavy burde 
of the Superior’s worries, but at times doubts and anxieties were allaye 
leaving only the game—and this proved a welcome distraction. Over an 
above this, there was the pleasure of the journey. He had become quite pop 
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r in the neighbourhood around the factory; many of the children, already 
miliar with his figure, would come to meet him, some daring enough to ask 
im questions, others intently following the movements of his chubby hands, 
the hope of seeing them draw out sweets from the pockets—a habit he had 
veloped these last few days. 

He suspected that it was the very plumpness of his short round body and 
is broad face with the puffy eyelids screening glistening eyes, which 
tracted the children to him, and for the first time he did not regret the ex- 
sses Nature had given him, heaping upon him, as it were, layer by layer, 
| that which she had saved from the bodies of the other missionaries. 

The affection of these children who surrounded him in a noisy turbulent 
owd, so different from the faded lives and hypocrisy in the Mission, became 
daily source of pleasure to him. When he entered these common little 
ads, the dark places of his spirit ebbed away into the distance, became trans- 
rmed and illuminated by a soft light which rendered it at once gentler and 
nder. When he laid his hand upon one of those little heads, it was as if he 
ere at last fondling another which had existed thirty years ago and which 
> had never caressed. It was as if he were posthumously paying a debt which 
me from melancholy regions in the far distance, and the baby to whom he 
ved this debt, asleep in the holds of his memory, was awakening, moving 
s soft plump little arms, opening wide its eyes to gaze on him while his boat 
jloaded memories of African landscapes, faint landscapes of the past. 

At that time the colonies were for the missionaries what testing-rooms are 
r certain metals; that is, they tried their resistance. They were all aware 
at vice walked abroad there among the coco-palms, near-naked, and that 
tween vice and virtue there was barely the fraction of an inch’s thickness 
a loin-cloth. Vetoes, fragile as the threads a spider weaves from tree to tree, 
ver hindered anyone. Isolation obliges birds and insects to sing and men to 
fill the abysses dug by their own imaginations. 

She was a half-caste, and in her skin she bore the ardour of the sun which 
Ips to create life. He was all fierce desire, repressed, claustral, a prudent, 
tute shadow, wandering among the coco-palms. The memory of that fine 
iid creature shone in his eyes, disappeared and returned again into the dense 
owth of yearning and desire with that same agility and joie de vivre of wild 
icks dipping, plunging and emerging again in seas and lakes. g 
Various times later, he had seen the heir of his weakness, that miniature 
his own head, those round eyes so similar to his own, which looked inno- 
atly at him from the brink of a new life. It was a difficulty confronting him, 
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a worry being nursed and rocked in the cradle, a dangerous blot upon 
future. He still cherished hopes at this time of advancement within the Ord 
and had no wish to destroy them. He had turned the matter over and ove 
and the next boat which left had carried his request for a transfer. There toc 
the Mission had displayed those letters which distinguished it from othe 
human dwellings. Not, as now, for fear of air-raids, but to impose upon the 
minds of the natives, to engrave there the unforgettable impression: “Here 
can be found civilized persons, disinterested devotion, and your salvation i 
you have faith in them. Here is the doctrine of God.’ 

His request was granted. Before he embarked, the mother’s hands, shaker 
by weeping, had been forced to open and receive the money he offered. Thos 
dark-skinned hands with their long desperate fingers, stretched out in suppli 
cation to a pitiless idol, had remained for months before his eyes, their imag 
trembling there as in a mirror, a mirror which reflected only those hands. 

Years later he knew that never again on this earth would he see those eye 
gazing up at him from the rude cradle, meek, innocent eyes like those of ; 
young fawn in a green wood. But then he himself felt differently now thai 
before, and he had come to the conclusion that for souls searching for perfec 
tion, sin is a greater teacher than virtue. He had reconciled himself to thi 
idea and had lived with it now for a long time. 

Lately, however, his hands had acquired that habit of caressing the chi 
dren’s heads. Softly, softly, they stroked their hair; they lingered, and move 
again backwards and forwards, always with a gentleness which seemed t 
penetrate deep within him, and there relieve his sorrow, reconcile him to th 
dissatisfaction secretly hidden within him for a long time in the depths « 
his soul. 

The children, respectful towards his age and rank, did not protest, but ; 
times they wearied of his insistence, and discreetly moved aside their head 
Every day, however, he felt a greater pleasure in this. 


Vil 
The reply arrived eventually. It was a splendid morning in June. The ramblir 
roses weaved their way over the gate, all but completely concealing the be 
which the postman would ring, and climbed up the white wall of the Missio 
bespangling it with its white flowers open to the splendours of the sprii 
earth and to the warm blueness descending from the heavens. 

The envelope did not bear the sender’s name. It was only after opening 
that the Superior realized its origin. He decided that the headed paper mt 
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lave run out, and there had been no chance of having more printed in these 
ays so fraught with trouble and anxiety. He felt a moment of surprise at 
eing able to think about such a point, a triviality without the least im- 
ortance, when he at last had before him the grave and long-awaited decision. 
le had always imagined that as soon as he received it he would peruse it 
reedily, and yet here he was hesitating now and without knowing exactly 
ne reason why. His lips were dry, his hands trembled slightly. Finally he 
djusted his glasses, and read: 

‘The unfortunate events which have befallen us recently have not allowed 
le to write to you before. But the problem of conscience raised by Father 
eorges Mournier has had my closest attention. His scruples certainly do 
onour to our Order. 

“We must not, however, forget that we are like an army, and the noblest 
F all armies. I must, therefore, as your present leader, defend our soldiers, so 
iat the good cause may live on, and command you to safeguard the Mission 
-such a privilege having been our right for many years. 

“I should like to submit your letter to the sagacious judgement of our 
sloved Superior General, but present circumstances make any contact with 
ome quite impossible. I am, however, sure that his decision could not be 
fferent from mine.’ 

The hands holding the letter came to rest upon the table, and there they 
mained for a long while, inert. On reading the letter, the impression he 
ceived—which was less a piece of clear reasoning than an idea, an image 
eated by the will—took clearer shape, solidified, expanded. But then, as if 
irred by an opposing current, it diminished, winding itself into a painful, 
decisive tangle. And now, disentangling it again, he destroyed it. Theoreti- 
lly, his conscience should be at rest. He had received an order and it was 
s duty to execute it. He could wash his hands of the affair. Long ago there 
id been a man who had become famous just by doing this. Who would dare 

accuse him? Within him, however, the doubt and insubmission persisted. 
e never had agreed with that man. 

He turned back to the letter again and saw that it had been written a week 
‘0. This very delay in arrival reminded him of the drama through which 
ance was passing. ‘He says that he has given the matter his closest atten- 
m, but it is not as simple as he suggests. A few days ago I was of the same 
inion, and yet now I see that there are many other aspects. It was just that 
wanted to avoid further discussion.’ 

He lifted his left hand to rest chin between finger and thumb, while his 
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eyes remained fixed upon the table. With each moment the Superior fel 
more acutely the imminent danger of the serpent’s coils. If he obeyed, he 
could not be held responsible in the least. The sun reduced to dust the blooc 
of many crimes which would never have been committed had all honest mer 
rebelled; honest men, however, did not rebel but continued to live in passiv 
acceptance. If he disobeyed, his responsibility would be tremendous. Apar 
from all that, he would have to lie, would have to live alone with this secre 
burden. He would have liked to have heard the comforting words of Fathe 
Georges, who would no doubt support him, but not even to Father George 
could he confess that. If he felt any remorse from his action, he would not b 
able to share it with anyone. 

He turned back to the present, to that door which separated him from th 
corridor. There was the first obstacle, pacing there like a sentinel at a priso 
gate. As soon as he left the room, he would encounter the missionaries, a 
always these past days, eyes eagerly turned to him, searching to discove 
whether or not the answer had arrived—to discover even before he shoul 
speak. He would have to pretend, to begin the farce there and now. An 
probably the others would tell from his face that he was holding back th 
truth from them. 

He picked up the envelope, and holding it vertically, began to tap softl 
upon the table with it. His child who had died smiled upon him from hi 
cradle far away. The children came to meet him and he stroked their head; 
The mothers were at the doors of their small houses, or inside preparing the 
husbands’ frugal meal. In the flower-boxes the plants still bloomed. Then th 
ground leapt up, walls burst open, the very heavens could not hear tk 
children’s screams for the roar of the explosions. The flame-illumined scer 
he saw before him was so different from that of a few moments before. Pe 
haps he would recognize in that bloody mess a head he had caressed the da 
before—or perhaps he would not even recognize it... . 

The envelope continued to tap lightly upon the table. The Superior coi 
sidered he might postpone the decision. It was all too grave to decide in 
moment. He could notify them of the reply when the post arrived the ne: 
day. They had waited till now; they could wait another day. 

The envelope finally came to rest. The hand opened the middle drawer. 
the table, and with fingers indecisive until the last moment, slid the lett 
between the many other papers there. Then he locked the drawer and ke 
the key—a thing he had never done before. | 

As he had foreseen, the missionaries were waiting in the corridor, but n 
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ith that air of silent expectation of other days. They stood talking together 
1 a circle, with an excitement in their voices which the quietness of tone 
muld not entirely suppress. Only Michaux inquired: 

‘Nothing?’ 

He shook his head and experienced a feeling of satisfaction. The men were 
ore interested in their discussion of the latest news-bulletin than in him. And 
e lied with a naturalness that surprised him. 

The enemy occupied Paris. The exodies of ancient history were recurring : 
1¢ population was fleeing in the face of the invader—men, women and 
lildren made their way in bewilderment and chaos along the many roads to 
1¢ south. The Germans were advancing towards the banks of the Loire, where 
1¢ Government was at present established, and their aeroplanes went ever 
efore them, bombing the French armies, who withdrew defeated, destroyed. 
he President had sent an urgent appeal to the United States begging their 
d, and in that response which would be sent over the flame-charged air, lay 
1eir only hope, a hope in which no one any longer dared believe. 

The Superior made his way to the chapel and knelt down, and for a long 
me he too made an appeal, as urgent as the other one, that his God might 
spire him. He prayed, he implored, he humbled himself, but the longed- 
r light did not shine upon that spirit, cast as low as the body, did not send 
ywn the approval he desired. The responsibility remained his and his alone. 
e, within human limits and without help of any kind, would have to resolve 
e matter; he, alone in that terrifying helplessness which filled his soul. 

When he arose he became aware of another figure prostrate there, in the 
ikest corner of the chapel, almost effaced by the shadows. Recognizing 
ournier, he hesitated; but then went out without turning his head and with 
es downcast, and softly as if in stealth. 


II 

ie missionaries were once more gathered around the radio. They had 
ceived no mail for two days and lived just for those words issuing from the 
aos and bearing news of ruin, defeat and despair. The Superior had had no 
ep these last few nights, and his eyes appeared tired and listless in a face 
at seemed broader and flabbier than ever. Villiers, who three months ago 
d decided to give up the vice, began to smoke again. He lit them one after 
e other, coughed badly and continued to smoke. Mournier only was not 
esent. And only Brother Cook, knowing that whatever happened, the hours 
meals were considered in the Order as sacred as holy water, got up from 
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time to time, disappeared for a few moments and hastily returned. Now his 
comings and goings were not even noticed. A deep rift was growing between 
the men and their surroundings; familiar sights had lost their normal value. 
In Dumesnil’s eyes, the flowering roses climbing up the window seemed set 
in a past scene, lifeless, cold, and somehow linked with the memory of some- 
one’s death. The bees sucking the sweetness of the flowers wove themselves 
into his nightmarish flights of fancy: worms of corpses—worms which had 
grown wings and were performing their necrophagous task there. They were 
divorced from everything. All they heard distinctly were the voices; all they 
saw were the distant visions which those voices carried to them. 

The Government had moved its seat from Tours to Bordeaux. The mis- 
sionaries looked in silence from one to the other. They all knew that the same 
idea was instantaneous and common to all, and it came to them with a shock 
as if it were a surprise, as if they were learning for the first time that the 
Mission stood on the road to Bordeaux; as if up till now the geographical 
position of the Mission had held no importance for them apart from the 
number of kilometres it was distant from the main road or from the railway 
station. 

The radio was saying: “The President of the United States has replied in 
the negative to the appeal of the French Government. It is not in the powe1 
of the American President to authorize the declaration of war on any 
country. The French Government has resigned and another government has 
been formed under the leadership of Marshal Pétain.’ 

The voice continued to speak. The missionaries continued to listen with 
heads bent. Megret moved his lips as if he were speaking to himself. 

A dull, penetrating roar could be felt in the room. Dumesnil looked out te 
the rose-bushes, supposing it to be the sudden arrival of a swarm of bees, but 
there were only two bees among the flowers at that moment. It seemed as ii 
the others had gathered inside the radio, and, invisible, were now buzzing 
their way out. Gradually the sound grew louder, gradually it was becoming 
identifiable. No longer the warm murmuring of insects, it had acquired the 
cold regularity of mechanical noises. Sky and earth began to vibrate with 
this flight of a plane which could be heard from afar, and approached rapidly 

The Superior did not move. He acknowledged the fact that God’s punish 
ment had comie and that perhaps he deserved this punishment. Michaux ant 
the other missionaries went out as far as the enclosure and stood staring uy 
into the sky. In that limpid blueness of June there was only one blemish—thre 
little dots that were growing bigger every moment, like punctuation marks it 
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he heavenly spaces, which were as devoid of forgiveness as of vengeance. 

Lafargue wiped his glasses in order to see better, while hatred throbbed 

eavily at his temples—like the loud insistent knocking at a door which is 
low to open. Villiers, without moving his lips, breathed out a prayer. 
_ The planes were coming nearer. Now the shape of their bodies could be 
liscerned quite clearly, their noses and cetacean wings, seen as if in the depths 
yf a transparent sea; and the fearful apprehension gripping the missionaries 
ame not through the medium of ears but of eyes. The idea that they might 
ye French or English planes faded; up there beneath the blue of the sky one 
sould see the swastika on their tails. Dumesnil, too, began to pray. Only 
afargue felt the mad desire to extend his fist at them, an elastic fist, a fist 
which could stretch for miles, and which might destroy them forever in the 
rame of France. 

The men’s faces contracted, as if they had seen the smoke of the explosion 
rom afar, and did not wish their ears shattered by the crash that must come. 
jut this fear lasted only a few seconds. When they raised their eyes once 
nore, the planes had passed over the Mission and were departing, their gleam- 
ng metal shining together with their impunity, in the sunlight, serenely fol- 
owing the same course and at the same altitude as they had approached. 

Inside, in the solitude of his cell, the Superior reflected that his punishment 
iad been postponed, or that perhaps God approved of what he had done after 
I. 

At lunch-time the missionaries remained morose. Mournier did not appear. 
ince Mass at break of day, he had not left the chapel, but his absence today 
aused greater uneasiness than his presence, for the vacant place reminded 
hem with redoubled force of his reasons for not being there. 

At three o’clock that afternoon a group, led by Michaux, approached the 
uperior with the request that he call a meeting urgently. At that moment 
e was hesitating as whether or not to go to see Roussin; whether to bear in 
olitude his uneasiness, or to try to alleviate it with a game of cards. At 
fichaux’s words, which poorly veiled the imposition, he turned to the 
ther missionaries: the eyes of all burned with a flame of resolution, as if they 
iow commanded the authority which normally belonged to him only. At 
his the Superior lowered his head. 

From the very first moment the Superior was aware that the present had 
efeated the future, had emphasized the dividing line and enthroned the 
resent Moment while it expelled Eternity with its indefinite time and its 
ays without number; from the very first he was aware that this meeting was 
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going to be very different from the last that had taken place there—differen' 
and decisive. a 

Michaux seemed to be in a hurry to get to the end. ) 

‘The recent events have prevented mail arriving from Paris and no one 
knows when service will be resumed. . . .’ 

A sudden wave of anguish, like a gush of alcoholic fumes, swept over the 
Superior, and he turned his eyes fearfully towards Michaux, certain that he 
had learnt his secret and was about to disclose it. 

‘It is therefore useless waiting for a reply which will never come or else 
will come too late,’ stated Michaux. ‘We must make the decision for ourselves. 

To the Superior, the short pause seemed to be prolonged interminably, yet 
without giving him time to think, and was like a frenzied throbbing in a dark 
night, a night very dark yet with a thousand watching eyes that flashed on 
and off to suit their wiles and conveniences, like the eyes of cats who are on 
the hunt. He felt that with every moment he was losing more of his authority 
not only in the others’ estimation, but even in his own. He felt lacking in 
moral strength, as if he were balancing on a net of fine thread which made 
him stagger and threatened to give way at any moment; his authority had 
passed over to the others and could not now be held back, and it seemed te 
him that his weakness hovered there in the air, and the others, all unaware. 
had captured his frailty and were stronger now than he. 

Michaux confronted him: 

‘Before coming here, we exchanged opinions and can assure you that we 
are in the majority. ...’ 

The Superior’s expression was one of open expectancy, like that of a simple 
shepherd listening to a tale which only increases the fears experienced by the 
solitary; all his indecision was suddenly brought up sharp there; it slipped 
away and came back with a jolt, like a drifting log bumping against a sluice 
gate which bars its passage. 

“We have come to the conclusion that the attitude we have held up til 
now, although morally laudable, is in practice completely childish,’ continuec 
Michaux. “We began with the hypothesis of the bombers being offered tw« 
targets, so that we should be in the same position as the workers; then, witk 
the factory camouflaged, we accepted, at least until the decision from Pari: 
should arrive, the idea of offering them a single target, i.e. ourselves. The 
tables are turned, the disparity remains, but this time not in our favour. We 
would give our lives to save the workers in the factory...’ 


Michaux raised his head higher : 
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_ ‘Now here is where the mistake lies, which at this point no one saw, and 
I am not suprised, for instead of discussing the matter together calmly, we 
fell into impassioned disputes. Thus we took it for granted that if the Mission 
were bombed, the Germans would consider their task completed and the 
factory would be saved. This was the idea we all somewhat confusedly held. 
But this was far from true. If we were to be attacked, the photos of the raids 
would be examined by the respective experts; the pilots would make their 
teports, and the Germans and their experts and laboratories would have to 
be very stupid indeed to mistake the ruins of a Mission for those of a factory. 
The planes would then return, finally detect the factory and destroy that too. 
Our sacrifice would thus have been completely futile.’ 

The silence which arose gave approval to the words hovering there, and it 
Seemed as if the whole world were bathed in silence and the words had been 
there for a long, long time, in no haste to leave, pausing, suspended, and yet 
alive. 

Once again the Superior experienced a feeling of contempt for the way 
Michaux expressed himself. “He speaks like a layman, just like a layman. He’s 
like Brissac. I cannot think what the two ever did in the seminary. Instead 
of “stupid” he might have used the expression: “they would have to be very 
incompetent. . . .” ’ Suddenly the Superior realized that this was not the sole 
reason that Michaux’s words displeased him. He had known other missionaries 
who, in their manner of speaking, resembled politicians rather than servants 
of God. ‘And my feelings towards them were not unkindly; I was even their 
friend.’ 

Into that closed silence broke a profoundly dramatic voice, vibrant with 
a dark frenzy : 

‘No, Father Michaux, it would not be useless if it were the will of God.’ 

Michaux turned to Mournier. His glance moved over him slowly as if it 
must needs take a long time, bearing as it did such a load of censure. He was 
paler and thinner and more sunken-eyed than ever. Michaux lowered his 
gaze with that weariness which comes from hearing convictions with which 
we disagree, but which we have not the patience to answer. He soon retorted, 
however : 

‘Father Georges has a strange conception of God’s elect. Why must God 
always speak through the medium of Father Georges and never through us? 
Why must not our words also be inspired by Him, seeing that we are in the 
majority and that our aim is to continue to be of service to our fellow-men.’ 

Michaux hesitated a moment longer, checked by a restraining inner hand, 
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but he could not contain himself and he pushed it aside: 

‘We all respect Father Georges, but the truth is that these last few years he 
seems to have been determined not only to forget but even to combat the very 
spirit of our Order. When he cannot find new problems, he goes and digs up 
old ones. We all remember, for example, how a short while ago he began to 
defend the right of marriage for priests. We were men like others, he said, and 
by marrying we could be sincere and not have to conceal a part of our 
lives, abandoning or denying our children afterwards. His arguments were so 
heretical that I shall refrain from repeating them. Enough to say that he con- 
sidered it an outrage to oblige us to defeat undefeatable laws of nature with a 
shallow hypocrisy clothed in garments of mourning. Now all of us know, 
through our own experience, that such laws are by no means undefeatable, 
and to speak of hypocrisy is to be unaware of our profound acceptance of the 
moral laws which govern us. That our enemies should say such a thing would 
be an injustice but might be understandable, but that he should say so... !’ 

The Superior turned again to Michaux, trying to discover the direction the 
blade of his plough could be following, churning up such distant soil. But he 
immediately covered up the pit which had suddenly opened, full of the prob- 
lems and scruples of his own past. ‘He must be generalizing of course,’ he 
thought, ‘at that time he was not.there.’ 

Michaux turned his head with a grieved expression which served to signify 
that now, more than ever, it was necessary to be patient and tolerant towards 
Mournier. 

‘I am sure it was due to the influence of the English and American pastors 
whom Father Georges knew in the East, that his ideas became changed. And 
if this were not the cause, but something else, the result remains the same. I 
am sorry. I am sorry for I am the first to admire his intelligence. But the fact 
remains that not only does he attack some of the fundamental principles of 
our Community, principles carefully studied and clarified by the leading 
authorities of the Church, but he assumes certain profane attitudes whick 
are completely forbidden us. Only last year, violating the rule of neutrality 
and discretion which is imposed upon us, he created a most embarrassing 
situation here with his anti-colonial campaign in a lay magazine, in whicl 
he had no right whatsoever to collaborate. Only the great kindness and wis 
dom of our dearly beloved Superior who was then with us, saved even wors 
consequences resulting from his actions than those we actually suffered.’ 


The missionaries listened to Michaux’s words without interrupting, bu 
with an air of constraint. 
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Mournier said: 

‘It does me good to hear my thoughts being repeated from the lips of 
another. If God is just, He will be just with me.’ 

‘If God is just? But Father, do you doubt that God is just?’ asked Michaux, 
sounding greatly scandalized. 

‘If God is just, He will be just with me,’ insisted Mournier. 

_ Megret intervened at this point with a wide gesture combining reproval 
and conciliation: 

‘Such a discussion is both useless and out of places? 

The water falling from the fountain outside could be clearly heard. Villiers 
broke a match into three pieces and made letters with them on the table. He 
had already made and undone an A, an H, a T and an N. The Superior watched 
him idly for a moment. Then he grew more sharply aware of the discomfort 
his new shoes had been causing him since he had put them on that morning. 

‘If we consider the matter carefully,’ continued Michaux again with that 
same air of condescension, ‘our scruples in this matter could be detrimental 
rather than beneficial. If the Mission were saved and the factory attacked, we 
would be here to comfort the survivors, to alleviate their suffering. Otherwise 
we would be simply offering ourselves for annihilation, without benefit to 
anyone.’ 

Michaux turned to face the Superior. 

‘As I have already mentioned to you, Father, we have been exchanging 
impressions, all of us—all except Father Georges naturally,’ he emphasized, 
‘and have discovered that we all are of the same opinion. There are two who 
will support us conditionally, that is, they will give their support if all the 
rest are in agreement; and there are eight who, after having carefully weighed 
all the arguments for and against, feel that the word ‘MISSION’ should be 
painted on our roof... .’ 

‘There are two who will support us . . .’ echoed the Superior to himself, 
with an extra touch of ill-will towards Michaux. ‘He did not hesitate to admit 
that he was one of those who took the initiative. In fact it was probably he 
alone.’ 

Michaux made a fresh assault. 

‘We are certain that the decision from Paris could not advise otherwise. . . .’ 

The Superior felt the blood rush to his face, a burning which seemed to leap 
upwards from his poor crushed feet. Once more the reply concealed within 
him began to stir, restless, alert, like a man who has suddenly recovered con- 
sciousness inside a closed tomb. Again that sensation of guilt beat against 
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the cover of the tomb; he could hardly see now why he had ever shut it. His 
reasons were growing smaller, fainter, losing the importance they had 
possessed a few days before, and in their place stood these men who leant over 
the tomb, unaware of its contents, yet speaking as if they knew. His conflict- 
~ ing loyalties continued to do battle; one was fighting there, right in front of 
his eyes, with the other farther off; but all the time the one influencing him 
the most and the stronger of the two throughout the battle, was the one just 
before his eyes. 

‘The only thing wanting now is your approval, Father. . . .’ concluded 
Michaux solemnly. 

From the beginning of the meeting the Superior had sensed that the others 
would use just such a key to open the tomb—and he had been fearing this 
moment of decision. But now, he thought, despite his weakness, something 
must still rest with him. After all, he was the Superior. He had a right to 
demand a few moments’ silence before giving his reply. He looked towards 
Mournier and saw him seated there with arms outstretched on the table, his 
head slightly inclined, his face frowning, austere. His profile was towards 
him and this austerity, accentuated by the tightly compressed lips, seemed 
stronger than ever, as cold and unremitting as if carved. The Superior with- 
drew his gaze. The black habits of the missionaries were fading now, changing 
colour and shape. Their bodies were smaller and their heads too. Time was 
turning back, and the missionaries growing younger. Their smooth faces, 
growing ever smaller, took on the rosy complexion of infancy. Features and 
expressions were completely transformed, their immobility vibrated, en- 
livened by gesture and movement, their silence filled with laughter and 
childish voices. The table, vaulted roof and walls all evaporated, and in their 
places appeared the road, the whole area around the factory, with bands of 
untidy children and groups of young heads which his hands fondled tenderly. 

‘It is difficult. . . .” murmured the Superior, as if to himself. The missionaries 
looked at him and heard him repeat, ‘It is very difficult. . . .’ 

He thought that ten men must perhaps be better able to interpret the will 
of God than two. But on the other hand, all the great revelations proclaimed 
by the Church had been made, it was said, individually. In matters of religion, 
and in all new ideas, it was always the minority who guided the steps of the 
majority. 

He turned again to contemplate Mournier, who moved his head slightly 
as if expecting that glance. The eyes of the two men met. Mournier’s continued 
feverish, in a body that seemed to have allowed all its flesh to be consumed 
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by a wilful fasting. The eyes burned in the depths of two dark, wrinkled 
hollows, like candles which continue alight amid the waxen walls they them- 
selves create as they burn away. 

The Superior observed the others in final obedience to his indecision. But 

their silence and stillness offered no hope at all now. 

_ Once more that old debility of his character intervened, entangling his 
problems for him, rendering difficult all his decisions; that lukewarmness 
arising out of prudence and the propensity he had for exaggerating the conse- 
quences of his actions, even those he most desired, now that they were no 
longer secret and could cause dissension. For a moment, however, he felt 
encouraged on hearing Lafargue say: 

‘There is one aspect which we always forget and which seems to me in this 

case extremely important, and that is the part the workers play in national 
defence. Some five hundred years ago, Mahomet II and his Turks managed to 
reach the gates of Constantinople, and using a new stratagem of war, put the 
city he hoped to conquer between two lines of fire. Meanwhile, the monks of 
Byzantium, instead of defending the besieged city, sat discussing points of 
the utmost triviality. .. . This is well known.’ 

Michaux was about to reply, but this time Villiers anticipated him, 
remarking ill-humouredly : 

‘The question which we are here to discuss is far from being futile, and 
furthermore, is concerned with the workers’ duty.’ 

In the Superior’s mind, the scales were continually fluctuating; the side 
which had been on the rise a moment before was dropping again; the side 
where he had placed the letter from the Provincial went up or down according 
to the words spoken by the last missionary, as if those words increased or 
reduced the weight of the letter. He wanted his side to weigh more, but the 
pointer of the balance gave the impression that it was not at all inclined, but 
that it was there above, in the middle, impartial, neutral, as if the scales were 
not in use. This already seemed a concession on his part, for it was his duty to 
pick up the letter and put it in the opposite scale. For a long moment he tried 
to take a hold on himself. ‘The letter serves no purpose at all; it is merely a 
bureaucratic moral solution.’ He thought this without succeeding in con- 
vincing himself, as if within him his blood was ebbing away from two veins 
incessantly. 

Mournier stood up, an intense severity contracting the muscles of his face. 
He seemed taller than ever, his habit blacker, and glance still graver and 
firmer. It seemed that all around him had sunk away, that he stood alone in a 
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desert and the colour of the desert was upon his face. The Superior heard 
him say: 

‘After all I have seen throughout my life, I cannot tell whether there is 
really a divine will interested in what we do, concerned with our trivial 
problems, with our good or evil. But if there is, I cannot believe that it could 
approve of your desires, of the selfishness shown here today. However, what- 
ever you finally decide is a matter for your conscience and responsibility.’ 

Bertaut, who, after the Christ on the wall, was the most silent and im- 
mobile presence there, with elbows resting on the table and hands to face, 
stirred and hastily crossed himself. 

‘It’s heresy !’ 

‘Heresy ! Grave heresy !’ repeated several of the others. 

‘It’s not selfishness !’ protested Megret. ‘I think Father Michaux has already 
explained sufficiently. .. .’ 

Standing there, Mournier’s glance travelled over the seated men. All the 
others, except Lafargue and Michaux, had their heads bowed. He stood regard- 
ing them for a moment and then sombrely addressed the Superior: 

‘I should like your permission to retire. My presence here is quite useless.’ 

The missionaries saw him leave slowly, with that angular leanness and 
lividness of a man resurrected. For a moment, the slow steps mingled with 
the noise of the water outside; but then this cool, harmonious sound was 
heard once more in its entirety, falling into the silence created by the 
men. 

The Superior realized that this new silence was directed towards him, 
that the decision had been taken, was quite settled there in that silence, and 
the approval they requested was a mere formality. The collective silence 
was awaiting his words like the large marble basin in the garden seemed 
to await the water which would, when the tap was turned on, inevitably fall 
into it. 

‘Very well,’ he said, ‘I shall have the painter come. .. .’ He suddenly felt 
that the words he uttered were too simple; they neither alleviated his discom- 
fort nor expressed the solemnity he felt. 

The scales had come to a standstill. But the pointer was not in the middle, 
as when scales normally come to rest. One of the scales remained higher than 
the other and the index pointed to one side. The Superior lamented the 
anomaly especially as the inclination was not in his favour. He knew, how- 
ever, that even if he could go back, he would not have the courage to correct 
the mistake publicly. 
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As he entered the corridor, his spirit still in turmoil, he saw Brother Gardener 
approaching him with his customary timidity. 

‘Monsieur Roussin is here and would like to see you, Father.’ 

The brother extended his arm, pointing to the old locutory of the friars, 
which the missionaries had turned into a small reception room. 

‘Has he been here long?’ asked the Superior, acutely conscious of the pain 
in his crushed feet. 

‘For a good while. He arrived a few minutes after the beginning of the 
meeting... .’ 

Thinking that he should not keep waiting any longer someone who was 
always such a courteous and attentive host, the Superior overcame his vexa- 

-tion and turned in the new direction. 

As soon as the Superior entered, Roussin leant heavily upon his cane and 
lifted himself from the old straw-bottomed sofa. Above him, an engraving 
and the portraits of all the popes neatly arranged surrounding it, seemed like 
a proud numismatic’s showcase affixed to the wall. 

‘Please forgive me if I come at an inopportune moment. But as I did not 
have the honour of seeing you in my house today, I decided to come and visit 
you,’ he said in an agitated manner—he who was always so completely in 
control of himself. ‘You are not ill I hope?’ 

Although such an idea was completely groundless, the Superior believed for 
a moment that Roussin, anxious at his absence, had come all that way from 
the manor to the Mission just to inquire after his health. 

‘No, thank you very much. I am perfectly well. We had a meeting and it 
was this which prevented my visiting you. But sit down! Please sit down!’ 
he entreated, with a gesture of friendliness. 

Roussin sat down. The Superior sat in front of him, in one of those chairs 
of the same family as the sofa, with back and seat of yellow straw which time 
had turned the colour of honey. | 

‘He came just for this,’ thought the Superior again, regarding his card- 
partner still ill at ease. Roussin’s intriguing humility swiftly disappeared. 

‘Ah, good! I am very happy to hear that!’ affirmed Roussin, reverting to 
his normal tone. Then leaning back on the sofa, he began to talk, very 
agreeably and courteously, his lips breaking into appropriate smiles while his 
hand rose and fell, discreetly lending support to his words. Thus he spun out 
the time his education demanded as necessary before he could reveal his real 
motive for coming there, and could remark: 
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‘The news today was indeed discouraging. . . . It is this factory here! This 
confounded factory !’ 

He paused—a long moment clouded with melancholy and sighs; then 
added: 

‘I have no wish to act the gloomy prophet, but only by a miracle can we 
avoid being invaded by the Germans. Only by a miracle!’ 

He grew quiet again, just for a moment, as if he needed the silence to 
arrange his gold-topped cane more carefully against his leg, or to inscribe even 
more deeply in his disturbed soul his own predictions. 

‘They say that the old fear death more than the young. That is possible. 
For my part I have no fear at all! From the very first crusade, no one in my 
family feared death. And note that from the eleventh century until today, 
there have been 2,743 members of my family, 1,221 of whom were male. All 
left a good reputation. Even the women, and those who died in their beds 
knew how to die in a dignified manner.’ 

The Superior listened with an attentive air and an inner smile, wondering 
all the while what Roussin’s motive was in raising the dust of these heroic 
ages of the past. 

‘Afraid? No! I have never been afraid. A little alone perhaps. The young 
maid I have thinks about nothing save her boy-friend—one of those factory 
hands. If we were bombed tomorrow, or the Germans turned up here, the 
first thing she would do would be to leave me and run to him. The other maid 
is nearly as old as me. She is devoted to me I know, but she is of low birth and 
cannot avoid the faults of her class—she is so chicken-hearted. . . .’ 

The Superior had a sudden vision of his family, and all their humble rela- 
tions gathered round the dining-table on his father’s birthday. Perhaps it was 
because his feet were suffering in the tight new shoes, or perhaps because he 
had spent the last few days restraining himself, fearing the words imposed by 
reason, suppressing the spontaneity of his feelings, but the fact was he sud- 
denly felt a strong desire for revenge, an inclination to be disagreeable to 
Roussin, to be sincere—in short, to sweep away all his hesitations. 

‘There are many people from the low classes, M. Roussin, who are just as 
courageous as any others! Jesus, too, was of the humblest birth, and yet there 
was never greater courage than His, as far as I know. .. .’ 

The old man was surprised at the sharpness of tone, and with that 
appendiculate ‘as far as I know’, emphatic and almost heretical; and he felt 
instinctively, that Jesus apart, the defence he had just heard could not pos- 
sibly come from untainted blood. He recalled that he knew nothing at’all of 
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the Superior’s ancestors, chided himself for such negligence, and concluded 
that perhaps he was dealing with a bastard, or simply a plebeian like so 
many others. He decided that it was not in his interest to go into the 
matter now, however, and raising his eyes, glowing with courtesy, he added 
hastily : 

“Of course! Of course! I was merely speaking generally. Altogether 
Blanche is not a bad soul, and as I have just said, is devoted to me. But the 
truth is that if the Germans were to arrive, I could not turn to her for help 
in resolving the difficulties which would arise. . . .’ 

Roussin stopped. The Superior noticed that he had begun unconsciously 
to smooth one hand over the other. He seemed ill at ease again, with that 
same self-consciousness that he had shown at the beginning. Then he heard 
him say, in a hesitant voice, almost humbly : 

‘That is why I thought of asking you for asylum here until all this is over. 
[ know you are my friend. A friend such as there are few of, these days. Here I 
would at least have the pleasure and honour of your company. Apart from 
this, a sense of unity fortifies one... .’ 

Roussin was surprised that the Superior remained silent, with that distant 
look in his eyes, as if he were not present. 

‘Of course any small corner would do for me. There is not the slightest need 
o alter anything for my sake. I have already told you that in my family, com- 
ort was disregarded when necessary. They left their castles and went out to 
utters. 

The Superior’s gaze remained overcast and with the thoughtful air of a 
roked ox ruminating. Roussin felt the full humiliation that those lowering 
louds bore for him, and he reflected that never before had any of his kin 
yehaved so improperly. The clouds, however, at last began to clear: 

‘Very well,’ agreed the Superior. ‘As long as we are permitted, this house 
sf God will be at your disposal. ... As if you were a pilgrim come from distant 


? 


yarts.... 
Roussin was not too keen on the comparison. But then that seemed as un- 


mportant to him as a small black bird flying in solitude in the dawn of his 
lew tranquillity; and satisfied now, he bowed twice, liberal in his obeisance 
nd warmth of speech, to show his gratitude for the concession. | 

‘T shall have a cell got ready for you,’ continued the Superior. ‘You will not 
e so comfortable as at home, but we shall do all we can for you. When did 


‘ou consider coming?’ | 
‘This very day,’ replied Roussin, with a promptness that he straightway 
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regretted. ‘This very day—if this does not cause you a great deal of incon- 
venience of course... .’ 

‘No, no, none Grlistercts ’ The Superior’s voice was slow and had scquteela to 
perfection the smoothness characteristic of his profession. 

Roussin renewed his thanks and once more leant upon his cane to help 
himself up. He did not want to waste more of the Superior’s time, he said. He 
was going to get his things ready—just two small cases with essentials. He 
would dine at home that day, and after dinner would come back to sleep there. 

Standing now, he gave a glance around the room, then turned to look out 
at the garden through the window which had replaced the bars of the former 
locutory. 

‘It is some months since I have been around here. I don’t think I have seen 
the Mission since the last time it was painted. It is very pretty, all white like 
this and surrounded by flowers. Very pretty! One thing I noticed was that 
there was no identification on the roof. . . . Probably it was a slip of the 
memory. . . . In the last war it was parked in large letters, and at that 
time, thanks be to God, aeroplanes were not so dangerous as they are 
boday. sai 

The Superior did not want to meet Roussin’s eyes, so he too looked out to 
the garden. 

‘No, no, it was not a slip of the memory,’ he said then, slowly. “We have 
been considering the matter. ...’ 


x 

Mournier, a motionless, almost ghostly figure in the gloom which sur- 
rounded him, was standing at the door of his cell when he arrived, impatient 
to take off his shoes. The Superior realized immediately that the ashes of the 
meeting were going to be fanned to life again and he thought that the embers 
concealed there still had the strength to burn him. 

‘I wanted to speak to you,’ said Mournier quite simply. The Superior, 
expecting a more dramatic tone, felt somewhat reassured. 

‘Come in.’ 

Mournier followed him. Inside, he leant against one of the walls and stood 
watching the hands of the Superior who was sitting in silence on the edge of 
his bed, unloosening the laces of his shoes. 

‘I am feeling rather run- -down and fear that I shall become ill,’ stated 
Mournier. ‘This missionary’s life is a very fine one, of course, but it needs 
strong men, men capable of facing all weathers . .. which is not the case with 
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a I have not the health for this. So I have decided to return to secular 
Mews. 

The Superior had just taken off one of his shoes. The right foot expressed its 
gratitude for the liberty it had been granted, and a genial feeling of well-being 
arose from his foot to suffuse the rest of his body, a well-being that was cut 
short by this surprise. 
 ‘Thave decided to leave. . . . It is difficult for me, naturally... . Apart from 
everything else, it means a complete change in my habits, in my spirit, in my 
whole life... .’ 

Georges Mournier suddenly grew silent. His voice seemed perturbed. Then 
with an effort he continued. 

‘I should be very grateful if you would make my task less painful.’ 

The Superior looked at him severely, then slowly lowered his gaze. His 
hands were bending the back of the shoe that had caused him such pain, as if 
testing its strength. 

‘It cannot be said that I am driven by fear to take this step, for from now 
on the Mission is quite safe... ,’ added Mournier. 

The Superior seemed not to be listening. He had slipped a hand inside the 
shoe, raised it near his face and begun to blow off the dust. 

‘I understand your state of mind,’ he said finally, lifting his eyes again. ‘T 
understand your state of mind, but not your decision. It seems a gesture done 
out of spite or revenge, such as God must condemn. Our doctrine teaches us to 
overcome such feelings. .. .’ 

‘I am not seeking revenge on anyone. I have no grudge against anyone,’ 
interrupted Mournier, with slight agitation. 

The Superior frowned doubtfully. 

‘This is a serious and quite absurd step you are taking. You must consider it 
first. There is nothing that seems so futile as fits of temper when we look back 
on them later.’ 

Once more the broad back of the Superior bent with an effort over the edge 
of the bed, as he leant down to pull off the second shoe. 

‘God only knows just how much I have meditated. These last days I have 


? 


done nothing else. ... 
‘You cannot have meditated enough.’ The voice seemed to come up from 


the floor. ‘I do not think you have meditated enough. What happened was 

understandable after all.’ . 
The dam, maintained with difficulty, threatened to give way. Mournier 

held his silence. His Adam’s apple, conspicuously protuberant, quivered, 
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stopped, moved again, as if he were making an effort to swallow something. 

‘That was not the only reason,’ he said finally, calmly. ‘That was not the 
only reason. That was merely a consequence, and I should not be sincere a 
myself nor to the others if I remained.’ 

The Superior continued, oblivious of what he was doing. With the sleall 
of his right arm he was polishing the shoe he wore on his left hand; from 
time to time he breathed on it as one does the lenses of glasses—and proceeded 
with his cleaning. Suddenly he became aware of his actions and with an air of 
vexation hastily placed the shoe on the floor. Mournier insisted : 

‘When we start taking a deep interest in men’s destiny here on earth, and 
feeling concerned by the injustices they suffer here, it means that our certainty 
that misery in this world is the price of happiness in the next, has been 
shaken. For a long time now I have been seeing men in a different light than 
formerly. And this new interest created certain doubts, or perhaps certain 
doubts which I bore within me without my knowing it, created this 
interest... .’ 3 

The Superior had put on his slippers, and both feet were in comfort now, 
while at the same time in his spirit a feeling of reproach was doing battle with 
a melancholy tenderness towards this man propped there against the wall. An 
inexpressible tenderness, as if he had found in an abandoned house, full of 
dust and silence, a doll lying forgotten in its cradle with eyes wide open in its 
solitude. 

‘Recently I have done nothing but invoke this former certainty, but all my 
efforts have been in vain. As soon as we begin to doubt, we feel a greater 

sympathy towards those men who live in the world and a great solidarity with 
them, perhaps because, deep inside us, we feel most sorry for ourselves. . . .’ 

The Superior felt that at certain moments his mind followed in the wake of 
Mournier’s words, not only in order to answer them, but as seagulls follow 
in the wake of a ship—to feed on the scraps. Hoping to put in order his con- 
flicting emotions and reasoning power, and to suppress that irksome tender- 
ness, that reprehensible eendemness which against his will was taking shape 
amid this inner chaos, the Superior got up and began to walk around the cell. 
He wanted to say something but was not sure what; he wanted to make some 
reaction, but was not sure how. He felt that within him something existed to be 
told, to be defined, something for which he could find neither the 
immediate expression nor the inner harmony which it needed to be put inte 
words. 

‘There do, indeed, exist aspirations which are as sacrificed as our poot 
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toes ...,’ he murmured involuntarily, still under the influence of the new 
shoes. 

_ A remorse was growing and biting into this tenderness for Mournier; it 
hung on but could not conquer it completely. 

- ‘Here I cannot fight with any conviction. So my field of battle must be of 
another kind.’ 
_. The two shoes rested side by side underneath the bed, one beside the other, 
close together, looking vaguely like birds at rest. Amid the confusion his 
tenderness still managed to escape the clutches of remorse. Mournier, motion- 
less, seemed more waxen than ever—a waxen figure temporarily leant against 
the wall out of the way. 

“Why ?’ the Superior exclaimed suddenly, coming to a standstill in front of 
him, with the half-surprised, half-displeased air of one who thinks that at 
last he understands everything. ‘Why? Is it secularization you want?’ 

Mournier did not answer. His eyes remained downcast. 

The Superior continued : 

‘Secularized, you would still belong to our religion. Your doubts now. .. . 
These doubts. .. .’ 

The expected reaction did not come. Mournier’s silence continued firm, 
intact. The Superior went on in a distressed tone: 

‘Isn’t this what you want? Isn’t it? Tell me!’ 

The Superior felt a momentary desire to give a violent shake to that silence 
which answered ‘no’, to strangle it with his bare hands. 

‘A decision like this cannot be made lightly,’ he said. “You cannot sever all 

our ties because of a doubt which time itself might overcome.’ The Superior 
raised his hand to rub nervously at his right ear which was very pink. ‘You 
cannot forsake everything and run away because of one simple disagreement. 
Therefore, secularization. ... And I shall do my utmost to make the business 
as easy for you as possible.’ | ; 

The vision of the woman seated on the bench, beside the flowering creeper 
covering the wall, came again before Mournier’s eyes. . 

‘It is complete liberty I want !’ he said at last. ‘I should like to find a solution 
which would satisfy all of us, but I realize that whoever deviates one step from 

e, must go the whole way.’ 
ae to ee that you ses going even farther than Father Michaux 
accused you of doing. Am I right?’ 

Again Mournier was silent. But it was a silence so clearly of assent that the 
Superior began again to pace across the cell, hands clasped tightly behind him 
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and a frown of despair on his face. Mournier lowered his head again, while 
with the toe of his shoe he absent-mindedly doubled over the corner of the 
like the corner of a visiting card. 

Pacing to and fro, the Superior began again: : 

‘Life is a continuous series of restrictions. We never do exactly what we 
want, even when our desires are legitimate. Our Lord God chose it to be so. 
Everyone knows this. If one were to fulfil all one’s desires, one would find 
oneself in a terrible confusion, for one desire gives rise to more and more, which 
intersect and entangle one another as soon as the first ones are realized. Rightly 
one of the great virtues of the Church is to teach us to dominate the majority 
of our desires. And to teach us to overcome our impulses. This, which our 
enemies call “hypocrisy”, is not so easy a thing as they imagine. . . .’ 

The Superior placed his hands upon Mournier’s shoulders and his eyes shone 
with paternal affection. 

‘I beg you to meditate once more. You must not rush into such a grave 
action. I am going to think about it, too, and then we will discuss it again.’ 

Mournier did not move. He remained leaning against the wall, and seemed 
as if he still had more to say. The Superior, however, was firm: 

‘Go on now! Think about it again. And then we will talk.’ 


XI 
At nightfall, the BBC from London filled the air with further shocks. A band 
of weapon-wielding spectres with black and white capes a-flying in the wind, 
like phantasmagoric travellers of the night, had taken possession of the 
heavens, were rushing through the air, breaking through the clouds like those 
gods in certain paintings, and beating down left and right even the most resis- 
tant hopes. The Germans had bombed Bordeaux. Invading troops continued 
to advance with banners fluttering over countless victories. Marshal Pétain, 
the new leader of the Government, considered the war definitely lost: the 
hour of surrender and stupefied silence was a very few days away, for it only 
needed the empty egg-shell to be broken now. . . . In view of the crisis in the 
country, the only remedy now was for ‘he Pench hands, unexpectedly 
weakened, to resolve to feign cordiality and shake the steel hands of the enemy. 
The missionaries sat around the radio listening to the news of the approach- 
ing disaster, which was very simply cbjectified in their minds by tanks. A 
never-ending line of monstrous tanks which rolled onward with the cold, 
ponderous decision of inexorable things, crushing everything—the young trees 
full of spring and promise of the future, the old trees wanting just peace and 
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sunlight; the homes of generation upon generation, and even the carefree June 
sects, like the trails of ants and grasshoppers. The butterflies rose into the 
air, to flutter around like wayward flowers, and fall, dazed, beneath the wall of 
iron which advanced implacably. 

_ The British Government had declared, however, that although unaided, 
and however great the hardship and suffering, they would fight on. In the air, 
the phantoms hovered a moment, stopped to hear better, and then sceptically 
continued on their way. The BBC repeated the proclamation which General de 
Gaulle had made the night before, calling to the French to join him and con- 
tinue the battle on foreign soil, where weary emigrant hopes might perhaps 
flower again. 

The missionaries listened with unchangeable, expressionless faces. Their 
silence and stillness increased the gravity of those words coming from afar, 
and in the hands of some, forgotten cigarettes were burning down to their 
fingers. The idea that the Mission was situated between Tours and Bordeaux 
returned, as firm as the radio which was speaking. According to the latest 
news, the Germans must have been a mere ninety kilometres away. 

London now sent over the ‘Marseillaise’. For an instant the icy air was rent, 
flakes of snow falling into the watery depths, green mountainous slopes were 
exposed once more to the light of the sun. But silence enshrouded them again. 

Lafargue got up suddenly. ‘We must do something !’ 

‘What?’ asked Michaux with the weariness of one encountering yet another 
difficulty. 

His tone did not please the others. 

‘What?’ echoed Dumesnil, in one dank, discouraged monosyllable. 

They all turned to look at Lafargue. He was tall and tanned, and his face 
was lit with a glow of youth which contrasted sharply with the black in- 
difference of his habit. ‘What?’ insisted Dumesnil. 

Lafargue, standing there with eyes shining and staring into the distance, 
seemed to be asking himself the same question. 

‘Something—for France !’ he repeated. 

They were all aware that Lafargue was like this, that this must affect him, 
that he was easily excited and in his fits of patriotism was never open to 
reason. This knowledge of his character quickly destroyed the effect of his 
attitudes. Some of the others had also felt the stirring notes entering their 
veins and setting the blood rushing; none, however, was ignorant of the fact 
that when a drum stops beating, the feet of the man who is not a soldier no 


onger keep time. 
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Lafargue stood still a moment more, as if awaiting a suggestion which was 
taking its time in arriving. His eyes were full of the sea, the green waves of 
the Channel were seeping in through his eyes and flowing continuously within 
him. It was a warm sea, becoming warmer still and greener, which his eyes 
were drinking in. ‘If “that” happens, I know what I shall do, with the help of 
God,’ he said finally. And he strode from the room, while the drops of that 
salt sea fell from his eyes. 

A silence spread over the whole Mission, creating a void where none formerly 
existed. The Superior had shut himself in his cell and his closed door seemed 
to increase even further the emptiness which could be felt everywhere. 
Between two rose bushes a fat spider was spinning his web, indifferent to 
everything, and he seemed, immersed in his task, to be the only thing living 
for which the laws of nature had not altered. 

Only at supper-time did the missionaries see the Superior again. He was the 
last to arrive in the refectory and his eyes turned immediately to the place 
where Mournier was accustomed to sit. He knew Mournier was not there; 
but his eyes were drawn to the empty place between Megret and Villiers, to 
this gap which reached into the very heart of the Earth, like the cracks opened 
by an earthquake; they were drawn there as if they needed to convince them- 
selves of its reality. The other missionaries, too, felt the effect of this physical 
absence substituted by an unseen presence which disturbed them all; and the 
meal, with the slightest scraping of cutlery against plates sounding sharp and 
exaggerated in the silence of the refectory, became as painful as if someone 
had died there. 

After grace, the Superior, standing at the head of the table, spoke: 

‘Brother Gardener has been to speak to the painter and he is coming to- 
morrow. He had arrangements for the day, but as it was a matter concerning 
us, he managed to be released from his commitments in order to come and 
paint the letters.’ 

No one made any comment. No sooner had the words been pronounced 
than they acquired, in the men’s minds, a complexity which they had not 
apparently possessed in the moment of being spoken. The Superior faced them 
as they stood silently and all in black before him; he hesitated a moment longer 
to look at them and then added: 

‘It seems that our poor country is going to call for an armistice. . . . It seems 
that her painful ordeals have forced her to such an action. Would it not be 
better, therefore, to wait a little longer before having the letters painted? Like 
that we should not have our roof defaced, nor have to have the tiles cleaned 
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gain after the war is over... .’ 

_Micheux broke his stillness to turn to search the eyes of the others. The 
uperior followed his glance, and then allowing a few seconds to pass, he 
wurmured: ‘I thank you all.’ 

The missionaries made as if to leave, but he stopped them with a further 
esture. ‘A member of our community, dearly beloved by us all, has decided to 
ake a different path from ours. I was not able to stop him. I beg you not to 
rget him in your prayers, that God may protect him.’ 

II 

~The armistice was signed and two days later a captain and four German 
idiers knocked on the door of the yard. The gardener opened it and they 
aid him they wished to enter. Their behaviour was correct and their words 
olite, although invested with a gravity which gave them the weight of an 
rder. 

Up above, the sun saw them pass in Indian file along the earth it warmed 
nd lit, and they approached the Mission. 

In the presence of the Superior, the officer stated that he would need to 
ispect the building. He was still young, with jutting chin and eyes that spelt 
If-will. He spoke French with difficulty and the Superior did not know any 
erman, so Villiers, who had lived in Alsace, was called on to accompany him. 

Followed always by the four soldiers, the Captain went through every 
mridor, investigated every cell, examined the refectory, kitchen, pantry— 
very corner. He began by asking questions but then, as if everything was self- 
splanatory, he limited himself to just looking, standing to attention with 
ody rigid and only his head moving slightly from side to side. Half an hour 
ter, when he had rejoined the Superior, he said: 

‘The Mission has eighty cells and only twelve are in use—or rather only 
even, for there is one person here who has no right to be. As we need quarters 
x our troops, we must requisition the vacant cells. We shall install ourselves 
morrow, and as a mutual independence is desirable, it would be convenient 
you could move to the end of the north wing, leaving the remainder and the | 
uth wing for us.’ 

The Superior thought how his rheumatism and other complaints were 
ying to be aggravated by the cold and damp of the cells which had been 
located them, and which never saw the light of the sun. Then he thought 
sw the other missionaries would resent it too, but he inclined his head, 


ithout daring to say a word. 
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The German officer moved to the door, looking ever to right and left, ur 
and down, in a continual inspection. He stopped for a moment in the doorway. 
and then strode two paces outside, where he stood contemplating the grounds 
the chapel, the old tree by its side, the large marble basin which looked sc 
attractive with its fountain playing in the sunlight; he paused a furthe 
moment to watch with special interest the movements of the good fat ecclesias 
tical chickens which the cook kept up at the end of the yard. Finally his eye: 
completed this informative and diverse survey and began to wander over th 
walls of the Mission. To see them properly from this position he had to lear 
his head well back and thus his glance was gradually moving along and back 
taking in the whole of the building. He looked at the rambling roses in flower 
the gutter and eaves and roof; a thoughtful expression came into his eyes. H 
remained like that for a few seconds and then turned to take his leave of th 
Superior who stood at the door: 

‘We will arrive tomorrow, as I have said. In the meantime, have the wore 
“MISSION” painted on the roof, for the English will certainly start bombing 
Brance.-.... 


CLAUDE SIMON 
The Grass 


e are proud to announce the addition to our list of Claude 

Simon, in France the most discussed of those writers 
whose work constitutes the Nouvelle Vague, who has been 
frequently compared with William Faulkner. The Grass has 
already been translated into Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
Swedish and Danish, and was recently published in America. 
The Saturday Review said: ‘Claude Simon’s is the most 
powerful talent to have appeared since the war.’ It would be 
unreasonable to claim that this is anything but a ‘difficult’ 
novel: its theme is the irresistible progress towards death. 
But real literature is rare and The Grass is an exceedingly 
rewarding book. 18s. 


JONATHAN CAFE 


. - GAVIN EWART 


South Kensington 


SLHE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 
What man is 


n a vast Gothic cathedral devoted to Life 

it Darwin and Huxley like twin, uncomfortable saints, 
Aore serious than the stuffed and innocent animals 

\t bay yet serene in their clean glass cages, 

sleanly divided into separate species 

yy omnipotent Man in his function as Providence. 


\t the top of the stairs, however, is evidence 

hat for some animals there was no surrender 

0 the clean shot and the heroic eye— 

fo less than the bust of a Victorian hunter’ 

Vith a name, a date, a place and above them 

Vords now grown too familiar—KILLED IN ACTION. 
nd Natural History, like all History, has its martyrs. 


o feed the young with knowledge, some animals must suffer. 
o feed some animals, some animals must suffer. 

ot animals alone in permanent Apartheid 

re regarded by man (an animal) as different— 

he list has been long and is being extended : 

uns Jews Poles Czechs Japs Reds Blacks Whites. 


fe is less passionate in Museums of Natural History. 


he inscription reads: ‘Captain Frederick C. Selous, D.S.O., Hunter, Explorer and Naturalist. 
rm 1851. Killed In Action at Beho-Beho, German East Africa, 4.1.1917.’ It is easy to misread 
5 memorial statement. Having regard to the date and place of his death, it seems more likely 
t he died from human ‘enemy action’ than that he was struck down by the vengeful paw of 


on. 
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2 THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


What man creates 


; 


Over a huge arched doorway stands Albert 

And at his feet in capitals the one word ALBERT. 

Inside are pots, paintings, prints, pincushions, ; 
Every imaginable artifact by which Art is honoured— 
But nothing primitive or pornographic. 

(For the creative output of primitive man 

One must go, as parliamentarians say, ‘to another place’. 
For pornography, to the British Museum Library 

Or the royal collection of drawings at Windsor.) 


No, this is Art. This is sophisticated. This is what Man 
Has made for his pleasure and for his use. 

Not entirely free from Sex and Religion, 

But innocently, in general, serving the senses. 
From India, for example, a many-armed goddess 
Does penance till forgiven by Siva. 

Chinese, the vases are proud of their coloration. 
Greek, the vases are proud of their shapeliness. 
And Moslem art has eliminated man entirely 
In a profusion of pure patterns 

Pleasing to geometricians (and perhaps to God). 


In a room on their own the Raphael Cartoons 

Are glorying in their Renaissance splendour, 

Turned long ago into looking glass tapestry 

(So that here the Apostles bless and curse lefthanded). 
On one wall is an English example, 

The Miraculous Draught of Fishes, 

Made at Mortlake in the Seventeenth Century. 


Art gives with many hands, a many-armed goddess, 
Gives that we may take, in the joy of creation, 

In our varying degrees of contemplation. 

Only, here, Music is absent—except in the evenings 
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hen the late quartets of Beethoven 
will the calm air with their grasshopper stridency. 


an is alone not an art-hating animal 

Vhere is the dog that can whistle you Mozart? 
r the cat that fully appreciates Picasso?). 

tter to say: most animals are indifferent, 
xcept to the peacock displays of their courtship 
\rt with a Purpose). Although Darwin 

nce played the bassoon to some earthworms 
nd observed a reaction. 


rt, from religion and magic, a divine child, 
child of necessity, a many-armed goddess. 
rt is Art 


nd she lives in South Kensington. 


THE BROMPTON ORATORY AND 
HOLY TRINITY, BROMPTON 
What man believes 


lose to the Oratory—a good building, for a change— 
ardinal Newman is leading a kindly light, 

estifying to the Faith in all winds and weathers. 
idden beside it, the antiphonal Protestant 

oice of Holy Trinity is raised in protest: 


We shall this day by God’s grace in England 


ight such a candle as (I trust) shall not easily be put out’ 


Jas it Latimer or Ridley? The light is fading, 

he figures grow dim. The figures in firelight, 

he burning zeal of Smithfield, the army of sectaries. 
hrough a pall of smoke, from a far hill of time, 

Te observe the ambiguous drift of the action. 


That were they doing? And why did they do it? 


here are many paths that lead to Believing, 
he heart of man is criss-crossed with so many 
hat the original motive is wound like a spool, 


) 


Wound with the many-coloured silken threads of action. 
Fear of Death? or Fear of the Future? 

(And the Future in any case means Death). 

The comfort and calm of a Father Figure ~ 

Big enough to protect a deplorable universe? 

Who can see? Who can know? The spool remains hidden, 
The thread is never completely unwound, until 

Time pulls it clear—and the answer is Death. 


‘Let us leave Heaven to the sparrows’, 

But let those that believe continue to believe, 
Continue to extract the old (false?) comfort 
For the one situation that never changes. 


Nobody knows any better. 

I am more clever than millions, 
Millions are more clever than J; 
But none of those millions, or I, 
Know any better. 


4 THE SCIENCE MUSEUM 
What man knows 


The deities here are Galileo, Newton and Einstein. 
Galileo has a full-length statue, 
Newton and Einstein are, more modestly, busted. 


They are the big wheels. 


Wheels within wheels. Stephenson’s ‘Rocket’, 
Watt’s Beam Engine and ‘Puffing Billy’, 

The Blenkinsop Locomotive (this one a model). 
Like the skeletons of prehistoric animals 

The earliest engines have a kind of pathos, 
Survivals in a more sophisticated age. 

Steam, electricity, and (now) atomic energy. 


But the wheel. Whoever invented the wheel 
Was the greatest and most original mechanical genius. 
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his, one may say, was the beginning 

f man’s intermittent raids on the vastness 

if Time and Space, changing the here and now 

or a new and surprising there and then. 

Vheels within wheels. But what man knows 

‘more than the quickest ways to move himself about. 
luman knowledge is never regrettable, 

Ithough its uses are often regrettable. 

‘is better to know than not to know, 

s, in other words, said Dr Johnson. 


Ve are like the children who turn the handles 

nd press the buttons. We accept without question 
liscovery and invention of our brainier fathers. 
hroughout our world the wheels are turning— 

ut the man who invented the wheel is forgotten. 


EXCAVATION ROAD 


Man is a political animal 


1 Excavation Road the traffic crawls. 

rogress is slow. The street is full of words 

ike HALT and MEN AT WORK. On the long hauls 
he diesels fume and fret. Above, the birds 

how no regard for what goes on below. 

he family cars, the lovers’ scooters come 

ll to one common stop. The fast, the slow. 


here might well be an answer in the sum 

/f small progressions to infinity 

some praise the closed captivity of trains)}— 
feanwhile, in holes, the men work carefully, 
voiding the sky-high-blowing, dangerous mains. 


DAVID IRWIN 


Guttuso: ‘Faithful — 
to the Earth’? | 


When English artists flocked to Paris in 1802 to see the Napoleonic plunde 
and the latest French paintings, most of them were horrified with David 
participation in the Revolution. His blood-stained hands and political commit 
ment blinded them to his pictorial achievements. A hundred and fifty year 
later a similar attitude seems to persist. When a politically committed arti: 
comes into their midst with a London exhibition (actually his third), mos 
critics, whilst cosily patting Guttuso on the back for either colour or draught: 
manship, dismissed his work as popular journalism. But it is precisely i 
‘popular’ terms that much of Guttuso’s work must be assessed. The world ¢ 
spiritual abstraction is not his domain; he has grown out of the soil of 

peasant Sicily. 

We are not in Britain accustomed to violent energy or passion in realis 
painting. When a leading artist—now with British nationality—does expres 
himself in such terms, namely Kokoschka, he is rewarded (or was, until ver 
recently) by almost total neglect. A calmer, cooler temperament, such 2 
Sickert’s or Steer’s, is closer to our taste. We seem able to tolerate passion i 
non-figurative works, in the calligraphic exuberances of Mathieu or th 
apparently uncontrolled energy of Pollock. Why, then, do we not like suc 
rude excesses of energy in a portrait, a landscape or a still-life? 

Guttuso is deeply involved in contemporary life: one could write the wor 
with a capital L. Everything concerns him. Even in the illustrations publishe 
last year to I Promessi Sposi, one feels Guttuso is illustrating life today just z 
much as that of the novel. A fresh, invigorating interest in life and natut 
is clearly reflected in the extremely varied and constantly changing subjec 
matter of Guttuso’s paintings. He can organize with success the crowde 
scenes of a street or of a beach, sulphur-miners working or teenagers dancing 
Sometimes these large paintings are violently polemical, such as The Occupy 
tion of Uncultivated Land in Sicily (1949). With equal vigour he can portra 
single figures, a beggar on a crutch, for example, a peasant eating spaghet 
or a woman telephoning. And occasionally he paints portraits, of which tw 
of the most penetrating include that of his wife (1947) and of the Provost « 
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King’s College, Cambridge (1960). Nudes, also, are interpreted with the rich, 
earthy quality of Guttuso’s realism. Like Degas, his nudes are often not 
formally posed, but in a state of natural nakedness: women unable to dress 
fleeing from a volcanic eruption, youths and women preparing to swim or 
workers stripped for the heat of the sulphur-mines. But, like another great 
realist, Courbet, Guttuso also turns his eye to the study of sensuous nudes in 
the artist’s studio. They are often stretched, relaxed, on the floor apparently 
ungainly through lack of pose. But this very lack of pose—in an academic 
sense—gives these nudes a power and vitality stemming directly from life; 
their effect is not softened by couch and drapes. 
_ Nature and the objects of everyday life, too, are painted and drawn with 
he same force: doves fluttering in the trees outside his villa at Varese, paint- 
ots and baskets in his studio . . . everything. Throughout his career Guttuso 
1as painted many still-lifes, and they are an important part of his work. In his 
youth he arranged objects on the table-top with great care, maintaining in the 
composition the firm structure of a Cézanne, and also employing this artist’s 
split perspective. The double viewpoint is often still evident in Guttuso’s still- 
ifes, but the tight structure has now given way to an apparent disorder of 
ybjects strewn on the floor or cluttered on shelves. His earlier realism (in both 
he paintings of people and of objects) was often cramped by formulas learnt 
rom Picasso and Cézanne in particular. But now he has found greater free- 
lom, painting a world of reality through his own eyes. 
_ The two extremes of his work—the violent polemic on the one hand and 
he quietly contemplated still-life on the other—form such sharp contrasts that 
t was one of the questions I asked him when I first met him. His answer was 
lisarmingly simple: both were ‘part of life’. But although a simple answer 
t was sincerely and passionately meant. The same point occurs again and 
gain in the articles he has written during the last twenty years. He said 
ite categorically in a letter in Domus in 1947, that ‘I do not have meta- 
hhysical or transcendental problems. What is not real does not interest me.’ 
\nd a few years later he wrote that he firmly believed in ‘an understandable 
nd human art, and that intellectual and modish speculation is repugnant to 
ae’ (Tecnica dell’Arte, January 1956). 

One of Guttuso’s most important articles in which he summarizes his views 
nd aims was published in Nuovi Argomenti in 1953. He realizes that the 
path of realism is bristling with difficulty, and that many painters of the realist 


chool are not without faults: 
‘Many defects and confusions of every kind accompany the step forward of 
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realist art: a too schematic application of the exigency of the popular and 
more broadly human contents, a tiredness and repetition of themes of work, a 
summariness of drawing and use of colour, generally in zones, and an ugl 
chiaroscuro often obtained with black, are defects that can easily be found in 
our work. There is amongst us a tendency rather to choose peasant themes, 
and a reticence to face figuratively the working world, to express man in front 
of modern technology.’ 

The task before realist artists, argues Guttuso, is to ‘guard the world, nature 
and reality’ : 

‘In our countries of the West reality is made of many errors and injustices, 
work is often a curse and an endurance, beside which are the daily heroes, the 
works of human genius, electrical centres, steel foundries. Realist artists face 
these themes, and denounce where there are things to denounce, and exalt 
where there are things to exalt. Since denunciation is “more easy” and more 
urgent to us, many young artists insist on this aspect. Thus I wish to say that 
realism is not essentially denunciation. .. . 

‘For us today it is a matter of regaining possession of the means of figurative 
expression, to represent a reality recognizable and clear to all, and to express 
that reality in the most complete way... . 

‘The connection between art and Communism is not a relationship betweer 
two separate and opposite poles but a natural connection of art and society 
with the most progressive ideas of that society.’ 

But this approach to painting does not simply mean illustration or pictoria 
sermons. Guttuso has been attacked on both accounts. His art transcends pure 
illustration or journalism. He has himself written: 

‘Realist art does not necessarily represent a worker at the lathe, or Chines 
armies crossing the Yellow River: if in the worker or in the Chinese army thi 
artist does not succeed in expressing a conception of the world, a more tota 
reality, a realistic and historical judgement. This is the first necessary elemen 
for a work of art. In this consists its modernity, its reality, its vital force. 
(Ulisse, Autumn 1953.) 

The other charge of sermonizing can perhaps be best answered by agai 
quoting Guttuso, in his high praise of Courbet. In the article just mentione 
he refers to the French artist as ‘the greatest painter of modern times full 
nurtured from real soil, socialism and ‘materialism’. And in another article c 
the same year he wrote that Courbet’s work opened up ‘new roads towards 
modern knowledge of reality; the whole movement of modern art in ou 
countries of the West originate in his work.’ (Biennale di Venezia, 1953.) Som 
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f Courbet’s work can be interpreted as ‘sermons’. But surely this should not 
e used as a term of abuse? An artist passionately concerned with the present 
nd wishing to express himself in paintings instead of in a pulpit, is surely 
ntitled to use paint for rhetoric? An artist’s statement of the world he sees 
an be calmly deliberated and carefully painted: Cézanne’s still-lifes have a 
ranquil beauty, that speaks quietly. But if the artist feels impelled to speak 
ouder, if he is less withdrawn from contemporary events, this fervour must 
nevitably come through the picture. If the fervour also carries a ‘Message’, 
vhy simply dismiss it as rhetorical sermonizing? Yet it is precisely on these 
rounds that some of Guttuso’s critics have dismissed his work. 

It must be admitted that Guttuso is impetuous, moving from problem to 
roblem before completely solving the last, and that he can also produce ex- 
remely didactic works, which are not completely successful in visual terms. 
lis recent Discussion (1959-60), showing a heated political argument around 
_table, is a case in point, in which bold illusion is combined with, but not 
ntegrated with, flat collage. But hanging opposite it in the London exhibition 
yas another ‘sermon’, smaller, simpler and completely successful. Entitled 
,occo and Son (1960) and painted almost entirely in blues, it showed a man 
tanding horrified at some impending disaster, gazing terrified out of the 
icture to the left, and clutching a small child cowering for protection. 

It is because he is so deeply involved in contemporary life that Guttuso 
dmires Picasso. He believes that Picasso’s painting and sculpture represents 
he only attempt in modern art ‘to account for a total reality’. His whole art is 
eld together by ‘a scaffolding made by living man’. In the left-wing periodical 
| Contemporaneo, Guttuso published in 1958 extracts from his diary about 
\Igeria. He was himself at the time doing many studies of the atrocities in 
Igeria in preparation for a painting on the subject, and he was also making 
ketches inspired by Delacroix’s Women of Algiers. In the diary he praised 
icasso because he was politically committed and involved in contemporary 
fe as shown in his paintings of Guernica and Korea. But, he asks, “What does 
Igeria mean for our contemporary Manessier, for Dubuffet, for Bazaine?’ 

Guttuso sees the art of the realist school drawing deep inspiration in the 
resent, but at the same time continuing a tradition going back to Courbet, 
nd in fact beyond. He has been much inspired by the art of the past, and in 
is studios (in Rome and Varese) reproductions pinned on the walls include 
mtonello da Messina, Rembrandt, Delacroix and Cézanne. In conversations 
nd in articles he has admired Giotto, Masaccio, Raphael and Michelangelo. 
uttuso firmly believes that modern artists cannot be against the Renaissance 


~ 
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achievement, or completely disregard it. It was, after all, he says, ‘a point of 
arrival’. And, it is worth noting, in 1955 he painted a large copy of Gericault’s 
Raft of the Medusa. 

In the Domus and Nuovi Argomenti articles (already quoted), Guttuso is 
forthright about the historical position and tradition of realism: 

‘From the Egyptians to the Pompeians, to the Le Nains, they are today clearly 
called painters of reality because they painted peasants and ragamuffins; a 
figurative tradition based on peasants and poetry of nature and work of th: 
fields is an old theme dear to the painters of every age and even to the 
Arcadians. ... 

‘Our realism is determined by connection with the standards currently in 
force, by the possibility of conquering space, . . . by the way in which we feel 
in our epoch and the way in which it is propounded.’ 

It is some of Guttuso’s categorical, or dialectical, statements that annoy 
critics. He is as forthright in his opinions in print as he is in his statements ir 
paint. But he sometimes fails in his articles to do his own work and intention: 
full justice. His constant emphasis on the validity of realism in art has tendec 
to overshadow the important elements in his work that go beyond ‘realism 
(itself an unsatisfactory term, but useful in that it has a vague, general conno 
tation), and he has often been labelled as a Social Realist. He has proteste: 
that he has been called a ‘Mexican’ by the most friendly, and a ‘Sovietic’ by 
those hostile, but ‘how and how much I have tried to work from reality an 
how different was and is my search from the flat and illustrative mannerisn 
of the Soviets and of the so-called French realists, should have been obvious t 
everyone.’ 

A great friend of Picasso (whom he often visits), Guttuso’s realism has bee 
partially influenced by Cubism. The questiousug analysis of forms by Picass 
and Braque between 1907 and 1914—an analysis of momentous importance 
for art in the last forty-five years—has greatly impressed the younger Italia 
artist. And the Cubist influence is growing stronger, particularly in the studie 
done in the last two years of a man reading a newspaper. The paper’s crumple 
sheets look back stylistically to early Cubism, but in intention those shee 
belong very much to the present day because the studies were painted ( 
Guttuso told me) in the belief that the newspaper is ‘a part of our lives—a 
essential part, today’. 

He also recognizes that his use of colour has an emotional impact whic 
relates his work to the Expressionists. In conversation he mentions, fe 
example, Nolde and Ensor. The strident colours of his native Sicily (and als 


above Study of Heads 1958, pen and wash 
below Study of Nude 1959, gouache 


above Studio Interior 1960, oil 


oil and collage 


below The Discussion 1960, 
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o a lesser extent, of Capri) give many of his paintings a shrill note which 
offends the more delicate sensibilities of some critics. But Sicily is really like 
| hat, and has been beautifully described by Guttuso’s friend, Carlo Levi, in one 
0: his essays in Words are Stones. He looks out over the sea from Bagheria 
(where Guttuso was born in 1912) and sees: ; 

_ ‘The Palermo sea on one side and the Cefali on the other, with a mountain 
dividing them, behind which mountain live the fishermen of Aspra and the 
boat-builders of Porticello; and to the right rise the purple Madonia moun- 
tains; and in front there is a brief expanse of plain covered with metallic green, 
almost black, orange groves, with isolated houses here and there, white, geo- 
metrical in design, with windowless walls and sharp, nervous structural angles. 
[hese sharp, nervous angles, these arid, violent colours, these relations of 
white and yellow and red, and of green and blue side by side (the colours of the 
carts), are the same as are to be found in the pictures of Guttuso, who was born 
here; and here (I thought to myself) one sees how true and faithful to the earth 
his painting is.’ 

Often the artist goes back to Sicily and drinks at the source of his emotional 
=xperience. But he finds the colour and life too intense to be able to draw and 
paint, so he returns north. There follows a series of paintings vibrating with 
nergy, movement, life itself; paintings in which colour denotes emotion, and 
n which discords produce ‘il urto’, as Guttuso puts it: the shock or clash, not 
mly of the colours themselves, but also the clashing forces which give life its 
itality. What he paints springs from deep within himself: his expressionistic 
ise of colour is the most important aspect of his subjectivity. As he himself has 
written, ‘I have always done what I have “felt”, .. . not in the sense of a picture 
bandoned without control. But exactly the opposite. I have made good things 
ind bad things, but nothing has ever escaped from my hand. All that I have 
nade I have wanted to make.’ 

Guttuso does not have a complete contempt for non-figurative art. He 
egards purely abstract and purely naturalistic positions as ‘both dead roads 
f the academy’. At the end of the war he was associated with a group of 
rtists, the ‘Fronte nuovo delle arti’, which included young men now recog- 
ized as important Italian abstract painters, among them Birolli, Corpora, 
Tedova and Santomaso. Another artist of the same group, Morlotti (whose 
york tends towards abstraction), is still one of Guttuso’s friends, and has 
ecently even shared an exhibition with him. In an article he published in 
957 in Paragone, Guttuso concluded by paying tribute to de Kooning, de Staél 
nd Morlotti, because their paintings ‘profit from the present’. They are 
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artists whose visions have grown out of reality, and gone towards non-figura 
tion, but still recognizable in terms on the visible world around us. Thus, a: 
already mentioned, Guttuso can share an exhibition with one of these artists 
and also show in his paintings of the last couple of years the influence o 
another: de Staél. Guttuso’s pigment has grown much thicker, tending to 
wards the Frenchman’s impasto. Within the last three years Guttuso has als 
shown an interest in collage in both small and large-scale works. Obviously 
still experimenting and inquiring, he has not yet completely mastered thi: 
relatively new means of expression. Yet again, an important Cubist discovery 
influences his work, and the most daring example in which he has used it 
The Discussion (already mentioned), was an important picture amongst hi 
works at last year’s Venice Biennale and also in his London exhibition. In i 
he has combined the bold illusionism of the men around the table with a fla 
area of diagonal collage across the whole picture. The area of collage splits th 
painting in two, and visually jars in its contrast with the figures. The pictur 
is not a success, but can be admired for the bold courage with which he ha 
tackled a difficult question. 

Guttuso has absorbed the great realist tradition and fused it with botl 
Cubism and Expressionism. His stature lies in this synthesis which enable 
him to portray a succession of vitally expressive images of the mid-twentietl 
century, imbued with all the vigour and colour of his native Sicily: coffee cup 
and Vespas included. 
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(OHN WHITING 
The Kitchen 


The Kitchen, recently produced at the 
oyal Court Theatre, is Mr Wesker’s 
first play. It is a fine piece of work, brief 
d vivid, with an energy which some 
of us found lacking in his recent plays. 
There is nothing more wearisome than 
assessing one play against another, and 
so I resist the temptation to call this 
Mr Wesker’s best play. All the same, it 
should be said that The Kitchen is 
startlingly different from Chicken Soup 
and Barley, Roots and I’m Talking 
About Jerusalem (the Wesker Trilogy, 
as it has come to be known, which in- 
clines us to approach it on the same 
emotional level as The Gospels. Or the 
Forsyte Saga). 

The action of this play takes place 
in the kitchen of the Tivoli Restaurant 
within one day. With great subtlety 
Mr Wesker has allowed the formal 
activities of such a place to dictate the 
dramatic shape of the play. It is morn- 
ng, and a single figure enters to light 
he huge ovens. As they roar into life 
he other workers, chefs, cooks, kitchen- 
naids and boys, butchers and waitresses, 
irrive. The climax of the first act—the 
lay is in two parts—comes with the 
iectic rush which occurs with the serv- 
ng of lunch. The second act begins and 
woceeds in its early part with the after- 
oon lull, which one supposes must 
appen, below and out of sight, in large 
estaurants. These scenes of the play 
ave a lyricism which I have never 
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before found in a play by Mr Wesker. 
The over-hot kitchen, the undressed 
cooks, the fragmentary and revealing 
conversations, all, place, people and 
method, are used with great yet eco- 
nomical effect. Mr Wesker has also 
understood the element of fantasy, 
which in moments of relaxation seems to 
be invested in places which are devoted 
to prosaic activity: a factory at night, 
an army at rest or, as in this case, a 
restaurant kitchen in the afternoon. He 
allows this fantasy to possess his charac- 
ters, so that the men and women we 
have seen in the early part of the play 
preparing and serving food with a 
maniacal concentration relax into 
private worlds, which shift and inter- 
pose to form a quite extraordinary 
dramatic effect. The play ends with a 
scene of violence precipitated by an 
emotional crisis of one of the characters. 
At first sight this seems arbitrary. It is 
only in retrospect that the ingenious 
form of the play becomes apparent, and 
that the form is poetic in nature. 

Mr Wesker has rejected any idea of 
conventional structure. He has dismissed 
the dramatic notion that a play rests 
on a firm central theme or situation 
played out by a few main characters and 
supported, often as an expedient, by a 
number of less important people, such as 
maids, neighbours or first and second 
lords. It is true that The Kitchen has a 
dominant story. This is the demented 
love of a German cook for a young, mar- 
ried waitress. And it is this situation 
which brings about the tragic end of the 
play and reveals Mr Wesker’s cunning. 
For let there be no doubt about it; he 
knows what he is doing when he lets 
the whole social organization, the skill, 
labour and blind activity to feed us, be 
brought to a complete standstill by the 
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misery of one man. In the last moments 
of the play the workers in the kitchen 
stand silent and shocked as the bloody 
figure of the German cook is taken away. 
Social man, and the servers of social 
man, are at a standstill both in awe of, 
and homage to, the agony of an indi- 
vidual. At this point Mr Wesker very 
rightly ends the play. 

The Kitchen has a rare quality in that 
it is about people doing a job. And what 
is more, they do it in front of our eyes 
with complete conviction. Their work 
becomes part of the drama. A conversa- 
tion, an argument, or a declaration of 
love has to be broken off because some- 
body wants something to eat. This has 
an immediate truth: it must occur to 
many people, say in the middle of mak- 
ing love, that they ought to be doing 
some work. It rarely seems to occur to 
characters in plays. Here it does, with 
both comic and tragic effect. 

There are thirty characters in the play 
and every one, however small, is made 
real and compelling. The wary, and I 
am one of them, are inclined to mistake 
Mr Wesker’s lack of cynicism for senti- 
mentality. It is a mistake the most well- 
meaning person might make in this day 
and age. But in The Kitchen there is a 
tartness of observation concerning 
human behaviour which makes such an 
error of judgement impossible in the 
future. Let me give an example. At one 
point in the play the German cook em- 
braces his waitress. Mad with love, he 
raves on about immediate elopement, 
escape to romantic places, the sea, the 
sun and the ski slopes. The girl leans 


back in his arms and says, ‘Well, ’smatter - 


of fact, I can’t. I’m having my hair done 
tomorrow.’ This is so chilling a com- 
ment on the bitches of this bitch of an 
earth that one can at last forget Mr 
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Wesker’s eternal question, Why can’ 
we love each other? For he has answerec 
it himself in this anecdote. 

It may be that Mr Wesker intends us 
to see The Kitchen in a wider context. 
that is, as a kind of allegory. The charac. 
ters are of many nationalities, and the 
conflict between them is often racial and 
ideological as well as personal. They 
become united only in the moment of 
common labour, which in this case is 
getting my dinner. So, if it is intended. 
the allegory fails because I am sitting 
upstairs waiting to be fed, and the play 
does not take me into account. But the 
play would fail on such a level for a les: 
trivial reason. And this is because the 
people in the play are so interesting ir 
their attitude towards work, so very 
often moving in their acceptance of life 
that any more formal or philosophica 
reason they may have for behaving a: 
they do is lost in their fascination a: 
people. 

Mr John Dexter’s direction of the play 
cannot be too highly praised. From th 
moment the ovens purr into life at th 
opening of the play to the moment o 
stark madness at its end, all is under th 
most unobtrusive control. There is ne 
falsity, no straining for effect. Both play 
and actors have been treated with lov 
and care. 

Mr Robert Stephens, as the possessec 
German cook, and Miss Mary Peach a 
his woman, give performances of wit an 
precision. As does Mr Harry Landis. Th 
others, and there are too many to men 
tion, give uniformedly excellent perfor 
mances. 

In a conversation after the play it wa 
pointed out to me that this productio 
was a first-class example of ensemble 
or company, performance. We hav 
heard a lot in the last few years abou 
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the need for this approach to production 
which is basically a uniformity of style 
of acting within any particular per- 
formance. 

__ A common error is to suppose that 
this style can be imposed from without 
the play, say by the director. This is not 
true. The play itself will dictate the style 
of performance. So the following 
dilemma arises. A permanent company 
dedicated to a style of acting might well 
play The Kitchen and yet be hopelessly 
at sea in Camino Real. This can be over- 
come by the degree of virtuosity of the 
actors forming the company. But the 
‘Greater the virtuosity of the individual 
players the less likelihood of an ensemble 
performance. Unlike The Kitchen, most 
plays are, and have been for thousands 
of years, written with the central and 
exceptional characters dominant (what 
actors call bloody good parts) and the 
lesser characters subservient. (Actors’ 
reference to these parts is usually un- 
mentionable.) The truth is that the play 
is a hopelessly undemocratic form. It 
exists on an outdated social philosophy 
which says that every man (or actor) 
should know his place and stick to it. 
As I think I have demonstrated above, 
The Kitchen is an exception. But the 
excitement generated by Mr Dexter’s 
production should not lead to any false 
hopes for the future. 

To get back to the play. Or rather to 
Mr Wesker. 

He is reported in an interview earlier 
this year to have made the following 
statements: ‘One of the reasons why 
The Kitchen was so successful, in its own 
way, was that it was written at a period 
when my experience of the theatre was 
very limited, and I did not have anybody 
at my elbow saying “You can’t have a 
play with thirty-two characters . .. you 
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can’t do without an interval . . . you 
can’t have ovens on a stage”, and so 
on,’ and ‘Now, let me tell you some- 
thing very distressing. I am finding that 
art is beginning to have no meaning for ~ 
me—it is not enough. To have to sit 
down and be cold and calculating about 
a piece of music, then organize a 
dramatic work to say something, is like 
organizing a murder. This is obviously 
a bad state of affairs.’ 

It is, indeed. 

First of all, The Kitchen as a work of 
art makes complete nonsense of these 
damned silly statements. Mr Wesker 
seems convinced that because he asked 
for thirty-two actors and some ovens on 
the stage in this play, he was breaking 
some kind of convention. Like all 
socialists he is obsessed by material 
things. But as the very considerable 
artist he is he should have learnt that 
very small people—and he is not one of 
them—will always be at his elbow warn- 
ing him what not to do. He should 
ignore them. 

As for the second statement, Mr 
Wesker is conducting in public that 
private struggle which has occupied us 
all at one time or another, the conflict 
between the moralist and the artist. 
Most of us, if history has left us any 
fragment of humanity, feel that we 
would be better occupied in the refugee 
camp, the hospital, or (Mr Wesker’s 
favourite activity) sitting on the pave- 
ment outside the Ministry of Defence 
than putting words on paper, or paint on 
canvas. But in Mr Wesker’s case it is a 
temptation which should be resisted. He 
should put aside his scruples, take his 
courage in both hands, be cold and cal- 
culating, and commit for our benefit 
another crime like The Kitchen. And 
while he is engaged on it let him remem- 
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ber that it is as difficult for a writer to 
be a reasonable human being, as it is for 
him to be a gentleman. The thought may 
cheer him up. 

But I am pontificating. And Mr 
Wesker will be laughing at me. So I'll 
shut up. 


Music 


CHARLES OSBORNE 


Words and Music 


The collaboration of Richard Strauss with 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal was as fruitful 
as such notable earlier partnerships as 
Mozart and da Ponte, and Verdi and 
Boito. It yielded up the operas Elektra, 
Der Rosenkavalier, Ariadne auf Naxos, 
Die Frau ohne Schatten, Die Agyptische 
Helena and Arabella as well as several 
lesser works, and was ended only by the 
librettist’s sudden death. 

Hofmannsthal, born in 1874, was ten 
years younger than Strauss. When, at 
the age of twenty-six, he first approached 
the composer with an idea for a ballet, he 
had already written a great many poems 
and several plays and had, in fact, begun 
to settle into a comfortable and successful 
career. Sensitive and urbane, with 
apparently none of the cynical social 
unease of his colleague Schnitzler, Hof- 
mannsthal’s complex nature reveals it- 
self only rarely in his earliest poetic 
plays, Gestern, Der Tod des Tizian and 
Der Tor und der Tod, all written before 
he was twenty. It was some years after 
the poet’s first letters to him that Strauss 
saw a performance of Hofmannsthal’s 
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play Elektra. His interest was 
mediately aroused, and it is here, in 1906, 
that the Correspondence’ begins in 
earnest. It was to continue for a quarter 
of a century. : 
Although over the years they met 
often to confer, there were still long 
periods when either Strauss was travel- 
ling abroad or Hofmannsthal, as was his 
wont, preferred to collaborate at a dis- 
tance. It was at such times that this 
workshop correspondence _ progressed. 
Strauss began to set the play Elektra to 
music; two years later, in January 1909, 
the finished opera had its premiére in 
Dresden, and the following month Hof- 
mannsthal writes: ‘I have spent three 
quiet afternoons here drafting the full 
and entirely original scenario for an 
opera, full of burlesque situations and 
characters, with lively action, pellucid 
almost like a pantomime. .. . It contains 
two big parts, one for baritone and 
another for a graceful girl dressed up as 
a man, a la Farrar or Mary Garden. 
Period: the old Vienna under the 
Empress Maria Theresa.’ The first pre 
natal stirrings of Der Rosenkavalier. 
Asearlyas this, their first real collabora 
tion, certain differences in temperament 
between the two men had _begur 
to assert themselves, though without, a: 
yet, any real tension beneath the polite 
ness. The Bavarian Strauss was, in man} 
ways, almost Austrian, particularly it 
his amiable lack of German Ernst: bu 
Hofmannsthal, his Austrian roots firmh 
embedded in the baroque past, wa 
clearly aware of the superiority of hi 
taste and sensibility, and conscious al 


_ ways of his responsibility to his art 


1 The Correspondence between Richard Straus 
and Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Translated b 
Hanns Hammelmann and Ewald Ose 
(Collins, 63s.). 


Strauss, of course, was not only com- 
poser but professional musician whose 
practical common sense was often in- 
clined to function at the expense of his 
aesthetic sense. At one point in the 
osenkavalier discussions Hofmannsthal 
perhaps remembering certain pages of 
Elektra) admonishes Strauss: ‘What I 
ould wish to avoid at all costs is to see 
these two young creatures [Sophie and 
Octavian], who have nothing of the 
Valkyries or Tristan about them, burst- 
ing into a Wagnerian kind of erotic 
screaming.’ Later, when Hofmannsthal 
wants to explore a minor character (the 
olice Officer in Act III) and to expand 
his dialogue, Strauss’s practical stage- 
craft sees the wrong-headedness of this: 
‘The Police Inspector must be dealt with 
quickly: as a sideline. He’s of no more 
interest once the main characters are 
facing one another threateningly.’ 

If, despite a somewhat uneconomic 
libretto, as well as certain musical 
longeurs, Der Rosenkavalier continues 
to hold the stage today, one reason may 
well be that the character of the Mars- 
challin has a reality beyond that of the 
other somewhat stock figures of the 
comedy, Quinquin, Ochs and _ the 
colourless Sophie. No longer in the first 
flush of youth, but not yet middle-aged, 
she is obsessed with the passing of time. 
Her lightly worn self-pity (‘wie alles 
1uflést, wonach wir greifen, alles zergeht 
wie Dunst und Traum’) is of the kind 
hat audiences can easily identify with; 
he passage in which she confesses that 
ometimes she wakes in the middle of the 
right and, unable to bear the relentless 
low of time, goes about the house stop- 
ying all the clocks, is one of Strauss’s 
nore felicitous moments im a score 
which, unless you have a taste for 
schlagobers, can appear pretty sickly. 
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The work completed, the vexing busi- 
ness of negotiation, casting and rehearsal 
begins. It was in these periods that com- 
poser and poet tended to quarrel, or 
rather that Hofmannsthal tended to be 
at his most waspish. But by the time 
Strauss had finished scoring Rosen- 
kavalier, Hofmannsthal was already out- 
lining his plan to adapt Moliére’s 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme and to incor- 
porate in it an operatic divertissement to 
be performed as a finale to the play. The 
opera became Ariadne auf Naxos, which 
was later rewritten for performance in- 
dependent of Moliére. 

Differences of opinion during the 
creation of Ariadne were frequent and 
lively. And Hofmannsthal’s neurotic 
irritation began to be more easily touched 
off. Such jocular remarks as Strauss’s 
‘Get your Pegasus saddled’ were icily re- 
ceived, and when Strauss, on receiving 
the first draft of the libretto, did not 
respond to it with complete enthusiasm, 
Hofmannsthal was piqued. Even seven- 
teen years later he could write: ‘T shall 
never be able to forget how you let me 
send you Ariadne at the very moment 
when the effort to stop smoking had set 
you at odds with everything for several 
weeks !’ 

But the main difficulty, surely, was 
that whereas Hofmannsthal’s libretto, 
for all its baroque trappings, was really 
about psychological types (the introvert 
Ariadne with her yearning for das 
Totenreich, set against the extravert 
Zerbinetta), Strauss saw in it only what 
his temperament led him to see, with the 
result that the Bacchus-Ariadne finale, 
written in the poet’s most mystically 
allusive manner, is transformed by the 
composer into ‘Wagnerian erotic scream- 
ing’, however attractive. Is it too flip- 
pant to suggest also that Zerbinetta, in a 
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way, represents an aspect of Strauss(‘The 
part of the Composer, since the tenors 
are so terrible, I shall give to Mlle Artot. 
Only you'll have to consider now how 
we might further furnish the part for 
her with, say, a little vocal number’)? 
And Ariadne, Hofmannsthal (‘Oh Lord, 
if only I were able to bring home to you 
completely the essence, the spiritual 
meaning of these characters . . . [your] 
idea for the end is truly appalling... . 
Consider the lofty atmosphere which we 
have striven so hard to reach, rising ever 
higher from the beginning of the Vor- 
spiel to the glorious opera, then the en- 
trance of Bacchus, reaching in the duet 
almost mystical heights’)? 

Die Frau ohne Schatten occupied the 
next few years. Its libretto is one of Hof- 
mannsthal’s excursions into the higher 
flights of pretentiousness: small wonder 
that Strauss never really came to terms 
with it, merely coasting along on his 
professional skill. As soon as he’d com- 
pleted it, he asked his librettist to provide 
him next with a ‘diplomatic love in- 
trigue in the setting of the Vienna Con- 
gress with a genuine highly aristocratic 
woman spy as the principal character’. 
Hofmannsthal’s sardonic reply to this 
begins: ‘My dear Dr Strauss, I could not 
help having a good laugh over your 
letter. The things you propose to me are 
to my taste truly horrid and might put 
one off becoming a librettist for the rest 
of one’s life.’ 

The sentimental rococo world of Der 
Rosenkavalier (1911) had been followed 
by the baroque stylization of Ariadne, 
with Strauss’s brilliant use of a small 


orchestra. Nothing new was achieved ° 


with Die Frau ohne Schatten (1919). In 
the effort to free themselves from what 
they perhaps considered to be the re- 
straints of that South German-Austrian 
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baroque tradition from which the 
talents had grown, they had temporarih 
lost their way. Even before Die Frau ha 
been produced on the stage, Hofmanns; 
thal’s unexpressed dissatisfaction with it 
forced an unusually terse note into his 
letters to Strauss on other matters both 
of art and business: ‘Your proposals | 
consider beneath discussion . . . you 
entire remarks and “proposals” shoy 
such absolute incomprehension, indeec 
such diametrical anti-comprehension oj 
what I have tried to do.’ 

Reacting from Die Frau, Strauss de 
cided to try his hand at a modern-dress 
domestic, autobiographical opera, amc 
wrote his own libretto. It was not unti 
late in 1923 that Hofmannsthal begat 
to write a scenario on Helen of Troy 
which became Die Agyptische Helena 
The title role presented casting difficul 
ties: the rival claims of Elisabeth Reth 
berg, Lotte Lehmann and Maria Jeritz 
are discussed. Strauss wants Rethber, 
and attempts to persuade Hofmannstha 
that she has become much more sophist 
cated in manner since her return fror 
America, only to be told that ‘what goe 
for sophisticated among theatrical peopl 
in Germany is in any case somethin 
awful’. Lehmann prevaricates because ¢ 
her chronic fear that the part will cor 
tain top notes that she can’t sing. (Ther 
is also a suggestion that she resents nc 
having been first choice for Helen 
Jeritza wants about six times the fee the 
are prepared to offer. Rumours and it 
trigue abound. (Hofmannsthal express« 
himself so violently on the subject th: 
Strauss protests: “Why do you alway 
turn so poisonous the moment artist 
questions have to be discussed in a bus 
ness-like manner and you don’t share 
opinion?’) As the three prime dont 
are now living in retirement, Md 


ehmann and Rethberg in the United 
states, Mde Jeritza in Vienna, it would 
urely be worthwhile for some musical 
ournalist to collect from them their own 
eminiscences about Helen and the other 
auss operas in which they appeared. 
' Strauss and Hofmannsthal’s next 
pera was by far their finest. It was also 
0 be their last. The libretto of Arabella 
ould easily be performed as it stands, 
Ss a three-act sentimental comedy. 
Written in Hofmannsthal’s most clear 
and limpid style, with a fascinating hero 
and heroine, and set nostalgically in 
the 1860s, it called forth the composer’s 
mest powers. The homely middle-class 
family atmosphere of the first act, the 
provincial gaiety of the second, and the 
romantic third act in the foyer of 
Sacher’s make a homogeneous and well- 
constructed whole. When superbly 
staged (as for instance in the current pro- 
Juction of the Wiener Staatsoper) with 
singers of the calibre of della Casa and 
Fischer-Dieskau as Arabella and Man- 
dryka, it seems easily the happiest 
achievement of its two creators. The 
etters relating to it, however, show that 
ts birth was as painful a process as any 
of the earlier works had been. To read 
he letters with a copy of the Arabella 
ibretto handy is an instructive pleasure. 
By mid-1929 the libretto was virtually 
complete. In July Hofmannsthal’s son 
‘ranz killed himself, and two days later, 
1s he was about to set out for the funeral, 
Jofmannsthal himself died of a sudden 
troke. The partnership was over, but the 
etters remain as tribute, explanation 
ind valuable side-product. 
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HAROLD ACTON 
Butterflies and 
Wasps 


‘I spent last night with the great ladies 
of the eighteenth century, the du Barry, 
the Pompadour, and the Duchess of 
Chateauroux, and it occurred to me to 
offer the dispenser of destinies sixty 
years of my life for a single day of 
Louis XV’s. To tell oneself that all that is 
gone for good is to fill one with eternal 
remorse for having come too late.’ Thus 
wrote the author of Poil de Carotte, who 
was a Socialist in politics. The author of 
Love in Five Temperaments would 
scarcely agree with him. However, only 
two of the five ladies he has chosen to 
portray possessed a certain greatness : 
Mademoiselle Clairon the actress and 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse the salon- 
niere. The other three, Madame de 
Tencin, Mademoiselle Aissé, and 
Madame Delaunay de Staal, revolved 
around the great like a couple of wasps 
and a butterfly, and represented the 
least agreeable aspects of the eighteenth 
century. 

‘It was not as a study in social history 
that this book was written but simply as 
an essay in biography,’ we are apprised 
in the preface, yet Mr Herold’s models 
were all the products of social circum- 
stances that he has sketched in a lurid 
light. Madame de Tencin was so odious 
that she nearly poisons his rococo 
1Love in Five Temperaments by Christopher 
Herold. (Hamish Hamilton. 25s. To be pub- 
lished on September 21.) 
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bouquet. No, one suffers from no remorse 
whatever after reading this book. The 
letters of Horace Walpole and Grimm 
and Galiani introduce us into a similar 
world, with what a difference! And 
more recently Lytton Strachey has 
evoked in appropriate prose la douceur 
de vivre before the French Revolution. 
Above all one admires and envies the 
talent for friendship of Mesdames du 
Deffand, Geoffrin, d’Epinay, and the fas- 
tidious few who ruled over various 
circles of polished Parisian society and 
manipulated the slippery ‘commerce of 
mankind’. How bitterly Galiani regret- 
ted that society when he was recalled to 
Naples! Mr Herold is more concerned 
with the personal passions of his models 
as we might expect of the sympathetic 
biographer of Madame de Staél: he is 
still under the thrall of his former 
heroine. Each had a singular history to 
which he does ample justice. Searchers 
after film scenarios might consult these 
pages with profit. Some of the incidents 
described are as fantastic as anything in 
Candide. 

Madame de Tencin contrived to escape 
from the convent to which her parents 
had relegated her in early youth and 
keep house in Paris for her brother the 
abbé, whose worldly career became her 
fixed obsession. She was credited with 
incest, of course. ‘What she loved in him 
was herself, and she loved nothing but 
herself,’ as Mr Herold remarks, though 
this ruthless egotist succeeded in daz- 
zling numerous beaux of high degree— 
they scarcely deserve the title of lovers— 
in order to promote her unworthy 
brother’s advancement. Mr Herold has 
summed up all that is known about this 
flinty character, the more than un- 
natural mother of d’Alembert, whom she 
never deigned to acknowledge. He re- 
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minds us that ‘to expose unwanted 
infants was a widespread practice in her 
times’, and that the pillar of rs 
sentiment, Rousseau, indulged in it ‘with 
motives far more specious than hers’, 
Madame de Tencin continued to | 
her brother to climb over every hurdl 
in the hierarchy, and one is delighted 
that he failed her in the end. Louis XV 
was never so genial as when he sighed: 
‘The very mention of Madame de Tencin 
makes my flesh creep.’ She even caused 
the over-indulgent Regent to exclaim: 
‘T don’t like whores who talk business 
between the sheets.’ Whatever charm 
she possessed fails to percolate through 
this particular biography. 

Mr Herold’s next model, Mademoiselle 
Aissé, was bought in a Constantinople 
bazaar at the age of four by a French 
gentleman who required a docile mistress 
for his old age, and she is the most vir- 
tuous and vapid character in the book. 
‘I cannot separate love from affection o1 
hot desire from paternal tenderness,’ het 
purchaser informed her. The flowering 
of this Circassian lily in the sophisticated 
atmosphere of the Hétel de Ferriol is full 
of pathos, but what would have been the 
alternative in Turkey? Seduced by 
selfish roué, she was forced to suffer fot 
her weakness by a moralistic mentor, the 
tiresome Madame Calandrini, who ‘con 
vinced her that she had sinned’ and tha 
it behoved her to pay the penalty, bw 
not by retiring to a convent as sh 
wished. “Too many fair sinners were re 
tiring into comfortable abbeys as soon a 
sinning ceased to be practicable.’ So th 
poor creature pined away, tormented by 


_ guilty love and remorse for not suf 


ficiently repenting her susceptibility. 
The vicissitudes of Madame Delauna’ 

de Staal, who discovered bliss in th 

Bastille, are less strange but more entet 


taining. Mr Herold is perhaps a trifle 
too serious to appreciate the Firbankian 
frivolities of Sceaux where the Duchesse 
du Maine held her in gilded captivity. 
“What must be deplored,’ he comments 
upon her fate, ‘is a society which forced 
a person of such exceptional ability and 
integrity to spend her life in servitude, 
and gradually take on some of the pro- 
fessional deformities that servitude in- 
evitably must inflict.” But Madame 
Delaunay had more than one chance of 
leaving her tiny tyrant and failed to do 
so. She revenged herself richly in her 
Memoirs. 

~ It was also at Sceaux, as Lytton 
‘Strachey pointed out, that Madame du 
Deffand established her position as one 
of the leaders of the society in which 
she moved. Mr Herold devotes one of 
his best essays to her secessionist rival 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse who (to re- 
vert to the lapidary Strachey) ‘was the 
younger generation knocking at the 
door’. The famous quarrel between these 
two striking examples of different 
generations is related with a strong bias 
in favour of the younger woman, but it 
was the blind Marquise who had intro- 
duced her into the brilliant society of the 
age, and the Lespinasse proved as un- 
grateful to her as to her own adorer 
d’Alembert, whom she shamelessly ex- 
ploited until her demise in 1776. Her 
morbid love affairs with Mora and 
Guibert were part of a premeditated 
campaign to live as intensely as possible 
after an excess of intellectual conversa- 
tion. To Guibert she surrendered on a 
sofa at the Opéra: those were the days ! 
D’Alembert could not satisfy her: in- 
stead of attempting a little self-control 
she wallowed in her emotional agonies 
like a sex-starved spinster of inferior wit. 
The salonnitre who, without wealth or 
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beauty, could muster such luminaries as 
Diderot, Condorcet, Hume and Bernar- 
din de Saint-Pierre in her drawing-room, 
became a Tennessee Williams heroine 
intent on self-destruction. 

Mademoiselle Clairon, who survived 
the century of which she was such an 
accomplished ornament, was the least 
paradoxical of these ladies in spite of 
Mr Herold’s headline, for she was con- 
sistently an actress from first to last. 
Even when she retired from the so- 
called legitimate stage and, at the ripe 
age of forty-nine, accompanied the 
thirty-seven-year-old Margrave she had 
bewitched to Anspach, Mademoiselle 
Clairon was acting the réle of ‘Mel- 
pomene changed into Minerva’. Her 
wholesome influence over the feeble 
German prince and his court was ap- 
preciated by his long-suffering people— 
all the more so since her departure. It 
is regrettable that she was ousted by the 
flighty Lady Craven, but it is amusing to 
contemplate her in her seventies as the 
Dulcinea of Madame de Staél’s husband, 
some twenty years her junior. Among 
Mr Herold’s galaxy her long career was 
certainly the most surprising, and we 
close the book with an enhanced admira- 
tion for her rare personality and achieve- 
ments. 

Mr Herold deserves the English 
reader’s gratitude for reviving these in- 
teresting characters whose paths crossed 
so frequently as to create an elaborate 
pattern, as of lace somewhat frayed but 
still glistening with eighteenth-century 
dew. If only his writing were better at- 
tuned to his subjects ! It is puzzling that 
so conscientious a student of that elegant 
age should have remained impervious to 
the qualities of its literary style. He 
makes Madame de Tencin ‘team up in 
partnership’ with Cardinal Dubois and 
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he makes Mademoiselle Clairon employ 
the word ‘swap’; he writes of ‘the lovers 
on Clairon’s roster’; Baron de Staél, we 
are told, took ‘lodgings in a flat’; 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse ‘teetered on 
the edge of her private abyss’; the Duc 
de Gesvres ‘developed into an out- 
rageous pansy’; and the Maréchal 
d’Uxelles is described as an “unappetiz- 
ing sodomite’. What, one is tempted to 
inquire, would an appetizing sodomite 
signify ? Such expressions appear to have 
been culled from Time magazine. ‘Quel 
ton! Quel effroyable ton!’ as Madame du 
Deffand was said to have exclaimed 
about the Bible. (Maybe Mr Herold 
would dub the present reviewer ‘prissy’, 
like those historians of whom he dis- 
approves.) But we should not complain, 
for in other respects Mr Herold has ful- 
filled his primary purpose, which was ‘to 
present the reader five quite extra- 
ordinary though little remembered per- 
sonalities whose lives make very good 
stories’. 


CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE 


Buzzards, Bloody Owls 
and one Hawk 


This generation is frequently being 
scolded by its elders for its insular 
assumption that the only interesting 
literature has been and is being written 
in the Anglo-American languages. 
There is also the opposite attitude, 
equally extremist and against which 
the post-war writers healthily reacted, 
namely the assumption that anything 
written in French, German, Greek, 
etc., is for that reason wonderful. 
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Somewhere in between lies common 
sense, but I must admit that publishe 
seem to me to be erring into the second 
fallacy. Maybe too many ma 
are concerned with the selection anc 
translation process before the publisher 
can see the version he is going to print. 
Whatever the reason, out of seven 
translated novels I have been reading in 
the last few months, only one and a 
half are really worth while (half being 
one of the two novels in Hlasko’s 
double volume). Interestingly, the 
others fail, though in different degrees, 
mostly on the same count: moral 
earnestness. As the late Ernest Heming- 
way said, ‘a serious writer may be a 
hawk or a buzzard or even a popinjay, 
but a solemn writer is always a bloody 
owl’. 

Up to a point, it is of course a ques- 
tion of humour, but we need not feel 
superior about that. I think our famous 
sense of humour is much overrated, 
and although it is by and large true 
that many continental writers seem 
to us to take themselves very seriously 
indeed, we tend to think we can escape 
that charge and keep our upper lips 
innocently stiff of dangerous emotion 
merely by indulging in a horribly camp 
humour of caste and one-upmanship; 
or, among the younger writers reacting 
against that, the same thing turned up- 
side down from inverted snobbery, to- 
gether with a slapstick humour of 
‘hilarious scenes’ and verbally witty 
sketches deriving from the music-hall. 
Both kinds of humour are equally liable 
to date, but this in itself doesn’t matter 
(it can always acquire a period charm 
if the work survives). No, what is wrong 
is that it easily becomes prefabricated: 
this social witticism, that scene, that 
funny face, might just as well go into 


another part of the novel, or another 
novel altogether. 

| The humour I am talking about, 
which lifts a writer out of the bloody 
owl class, is in the very fabric of the 
novel, and it is always ambiguous: in 
the very same breath funny and sad, or 
satiric and melancholy, or frightening 
and grotesque, or any other combina- 
tion according to the writer’s bent. It 
comes, in the last analysis, from a 
quality of mind, which can enable the 
writer to be both hatefully involved 
and devotedly detached. 

Sometimes a writer shows this, or 
Something of it, in one work but not in 
another. Marek Hlasko, for instance, in 
Next Stop—Paradise (Heinemann, 
Blue Passport Series)—a tough, unrelent- 
ing story of Polish outlaws con- 
demned to drive trucks in impossible 
conditions out in the wilds—tempers 
the violence with a wry humour, es- 
pecially in the irreverent dialogue, and 
with flashes of political irony, as in the 
stilted conversation between one of the 
drivers and the inspector, who says 
afterwards : 

‘You’ve got to know the right 
approach . . . that’s the most im- 
portant thing of all, Comrade 
Zabawa. Did you see how I talked to 
him? With warmth, in a prole- 
tarian, working-class way, in our 
way. And just like that’—he snapped 
his fingers—‘T made contact. . . ” He 
looked disapprovingly at Zabawa. 
‘Why isn’t he in the party? Why 
don’t you work on him a bit? You 
can see he’s a shy fellow, but he re- 
sponds to friendly words.’ 

Zabawa was sucking a dry branch. 
‘Good idea,’ he said. ‘I’ll have to talk 
to him, in our own _ proletarian 
WAY elscat 
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The other novel in the volume, how- 
ever, The Graveyard, falls well below 
that level. It is the story of a good party 
member who gets arrested overnight 
for drunkenness and himself precipi- 
tates his own ruin with the party by 
confessing the things he said, only to 
discover, at the very end and when even 
his own son and daughter have dis- 
owned him, that the police never kept 
his file. In form it is Kafkaesque. 
It ought to be  sad-and-funny, 
indeed tragic through the satire. But 
it fails because the tone is wrong— 
too much is made of too petty things, 
not only by the hero but by the 
author. 

Even so, it is considerably better 
than the other three books in the 
Heinemann Blue Passport Series, all 
without respite in the bloody owl class. 
There is The Red-Head, by Alfred 
Andersch (Germany)—the various melo- 
dramatic adventures of a German girl 
in a very film-thrillerish Venice, with 
long and intense thoughts by all on life, 
art, etc., in italics. Or The White Stone, 
by Carlo Coccioli (France), the story of 
a search for an Italian priest who lost 
his faith in the moment when he was 
not after all executed by the Germans 
as he had hoped. It opens intriguingly 
enough with a long document from the 
German officer in question, the only 
person, curiously enough, to show any 
wit-in-wisdom. ‘Why do you believe 
yourself to be a saint?’ he asks the 
priest. 

Don Ardito opened his eyes wide 
and raised his head. I thought he 
was going to answer in some re- 
markable way—but no. he sneezed ! 
And he wiped his nose, sighed, 
stammered, ‘I’ve caught a cold, what 
a nuisance !’ 
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Then, in a low but clear voice, | 
have performed a miracle.’ | 
This is the beginning of a quest—al- 

ways an exciting formula. There are 
enough contrasts, thanks to the 
author’s distance at this point, to rouse 
our interest in the man. Sustained 
throughout, the author’s distance could 
have moved parallel with his appro- 
fondissement, but it is not sustained. 
The search becomes unbelievably 
solemn, with long, long letters from 
those who knew Don Ardito in Italy, in 
a prison camp in Poland, in France, in 
Mexico. There is an underlying mystical 
homosexuality in all the relationships 
and everyone is so desperately earnest 
about the poor man that one rapidly 
ceases to care whether or not he ever did 
regain his faith. 

The moral earnestness of The Flowers 
are Fallen, by Riinzo Shiina (Japan), is 
equally intractable. An office girl gets 
into a tremendous frazzle because a 
man has tried to hold her hand in the 
train. All men are beasts. It is true that 
her friend has recently committed 
suicide rather than become impure 
ever, but even so, it is hard to go along 
with the heroine’s intensity, which 
leads her into the most unlikely situa- 
tions: a man she hates at the office 
catches her in tears after a_ street 
approach and hears her cry out that 
she wants to die, which item of in- 
formation apparently gives him such a 
blackmailing power over her that more 
and more incredibilities follow, all tied 
up with her unwitting ‘betrayal of the 
workers’ in her factory. This kind of 
innocence, treated differently, might 
have been immensely refreshing to our 
jaded Western sensibilities, but again, 
the tone is wrong, and he makes very 
heavy weather of it. 
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I said earlier that it was only up to 
a point a question of humour. Linked to 
the Hemingway dictum is something 
I. A. Richards once said, in a very 
different context (I think it was about 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox): 

Such overstressing is often a very 
delicate indication of the rank of the 
author—when a commonplace either 
of thought or feeling is delivered 
with an air appropriate to fresh dis- 
covery, we can grow suspicious. For 
by the tone in which a great writer 
handles these familiar things we can 
tell whether they have their due place 
in the fabric of his thought and feel- 
ing, and whether therefore he has the 
right to our attention. Good manners, 
fundamentally, are a reflection of 
our sense of proportion, and faults of 
tone are much more than mere super- 
ficial blemishes. 

Perhaps we should not expect too 
much. One and a half worthwhile 
novels out of seven isn’t bad, consider- 
ing that only one out of fifty or more 
English novels is any good. There is, 
too, a sense in which everyone in the 
world is writing the same novel—a bit 
of his own reality presented for our in- 
formation and possibly entertainment. 
So why fuss about The Novel? On the 
other hand, these writers are highly 
selected, at the top of their profession 
in their own country. We are entitled 
to enquire into what Dr Richards 
would call their rank. 

Sometimes a writer tries to cheat him- 
self into the right tone with tricks and 
knowingness. Mr Heinrich Béll, for ex- 
ample, in Billiards at Half Past Nine 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson, who give us 
the best dust-jacket I have ever seen, by 
Mabey and FitzClarence), opens well 
enough with the right blend of humour, 


Inystery, irony and tenderness, as we 
view Robert Faehmel through the eyes 
of his young and puzzled secretary. But 
it is easy to be mysterious before in- 
_troducing the hero. If the hero is an 
sauthor-persona disguised as an archi- 
tect, the third in three generations of 
architects, all there, he can in no time 
at all turn into a crashing bore. Mr 
Boll moreover disguises his very 
earnestness with a style so jerky, such 
frequent shifts from interior mono- 
logue to snippets of dialogue to narra- 
tive to flash-back to past stories retold, 
_ that the book soon becomes unreadable. 
© Less unacceptable is The Novice, by 
Giovanni Arpino (Hodder & Stough- 
ton), which describes in detail the 
growth and progress of an obsession in 
a middle-aged clerk for a young nun 
he sees each day at the tram-stop. As 
Denis de Rougemont has observed in a 
recent book (Comme toi-méme), now 
that everything is allowed, the Tristan 
aspect of love, in which the loved one 
must be inaccessible, can only be treated 
today by making her under-age 
(Nabokov), incestuous (Musil), or poli- 
tically removed (Pasternak). To make 
her a nun is, I suppose, another possi- 
bility, but in this case the inherent ab- 
surdity of their eventual meetings— 
given the circumstances— automatically 
destroys the Tristan aspect. However, 
the young nun is only making use of him 
to get out, and the dénouement is not 
without humour. A slight tale, a light 
touch. 

Is tone then a question of light 
touch? Not necessarily. In the end, it 
hardly matters what a novel is about, or 
what techniques the writer uses. What 
does matter, always, is the quality of 
his mind, present in every sentence, in 
every character and situation. An in- 
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teresting mind will have the humour, 
the passion, the tenderness, the wisdom, 
in brief the right tone, at its disposal, 
simply by virtue of being what it is— 
in other words it is interesting because 
of them and those are the reasons for 
which we enjoy being in touch with it 
at every turn. 

Signor P. M. Passinetti has such a 
mind. Venetian Red (Secker-& Warburg 
—translated, incidentally, by himself and 
thus cutting out numerous middlemen), 
is a more important and better book 
than Lampedusa’s, which created such 
a fashionable fuss last year. It is for- 
mally old-fashioned, and within the 
form the author makes some elemen- 
tary mistakes: the mystery figure of 
Marco, for instance, the disgraced son 
renounced by the Partibon family and 
mythologized by his eccentric niece and 
nephew, Elena and Giorgio, should not 
perhaps have been allowed to appear in 
the flesh at the end, he and his diary 
being a grave disappointment; there are 
also too many sudden switches into the 
minds of newly-introduced persons, 
accompanied by short case-histories; and 
some over-earnestness when characters 
too visibly speak the views of Signor 
Passinetti. None of these things matter, 
because they get absorbed into the 
author’s successful grappling with 
themes larger than his characters, larger 
than himself—war and peace, the mean- 
ing of patriotism (in a country where, 
as Giorgio says, the word ‘patriot’ is 
treated as a profession in biographical 
entries), the meaning of family ties, the 
functioning of the liberal imagination 
(the Partibons, who on the whole be- 
have foolishly, losing the world but 
gaining their souls), as against the func- 
tioning of accepted forms in life, love, 
politics, death (the Fassolas, who gain 
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the world and lose much else). The 
whole is shot through with a quiet 
humour, not only in the poetic, Chek- 
hovian elisions of the dialogue, but in 
the concept of individual characters 
(such as aunt Ersilia, who fears for the 
' family tombs on account of Venice 
sinking), and in individual scenes : 

She sat near Paolo, looked at him 
intently and said with decision: 
‘Delia and I have already composed 
a telegram.’ 

With a ceremonious gesture Paolo 
pointed to the medium-sized glass 
which the maid had filled for her. 
‘Composed. But,’ he said, his eyes 
glowing, ‘where will you send it?’ 

For as Elena says to her lover: 

You see, Ruggero, the really good 
family relationships, the ones that 
really work, are not the real ones, 
they are invented—how can I put it? 
They are honorary. And relation- 
ships should be like that even if by 
chance they happen to be real, that 
is, legal. They must have that kind of 
tone, of a thing which has been in- 
vented. 

And that, in a nutshell, not only 
epitomizes the art of Signor Passinetti. 
It might also be included in somebody’s 
new Notes Towards a Supreme Fiction. 


ROBERT CONQUEST 


SOVIET LITERATURE YESTERDAY AND 
TopayY. Edited by Walter Z. Laqueur. 
(Survey, April-June 1961. 5s.) 


This issue of Survey is a fantastically 
good five shillings’ worth. With the ex- 
ception of a couple of ephemeral 
(though interesting) articles such as 
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Gene Sosin’s account of talks he 
recently had with Soviet writers, these 
ninteen essays are scholarly as well as 
readable, and they give a clear and de- 
tailed picture of the present state of 
Soviet literature and how it got that 
way. The attitude of most contributors 
is rigorous but sympathetic. And though 
the collection would hardly claim to 
cover everything significant in the field, 
anyone who reads it will put it down 
with a greatly enrichened sense of both 
the qualities and the miseries of modern 
Russian writing. There are pieces on 
Sholokhov, Pilnyak and Zamyatin, 
Zoshchenko, Pasternak, Ehrenburg and 
Blok, as well as on ‘New Trends in the 
Novel’, ‘1960: the Literary Harvest’, 
‘Kafka and the Communists’ and other 
fruitful themes. 

The view of modern Russian literature 
which is commonly held in the West is 
an incomplete one. We tend to think of 
it as consisting in the main of (a) a 
number of untalented party hacks like 
Kochetov, or Surkoy, sometimes but not 
always given their heads: (b) a number 
of writers with moderate talent like 
Tvardovsky or Fedin, clearly unwilling 
to produce what is required of them but 
willing to compromise: and (c) a num- 
ber of younger ‘rebels’ producing, or 
having suppressed, work often more re- 
markable for its freshness than its skill. 
Over and above these we see Ehrenburg 
and Sholokhoy—the latter surrendering 
with a poorish grace to the demands of 
the cultural bureaucracy and the former 
being more stubborn. And above them 
all, the towering genius of Pasternak. 

_ It is not that some such division is not 
fairly accurate. But it gives a false idea 
of the energies at work. We all know 
that the great periods of Russian litera- 
ture before the revolution, with Pushkin 


and Lermontov, Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, 
Turgenev and Chekhov, have not been 
equalled in Soviet times. We are all 
aware of such things as the banning of 
Doctor Zhivago, of the contemptible 
‘cruelty with which, as in the Ivinskaya 
case, the cultural bureaucracy wages its 
feud against independence of mind. We 
are inclined to underestimate the 
vigorous writing which, though spurned, 
attacked and occasionally silenced for 
years at a time, has nevertheless been a 
persistent and important current in Rus- 
_ sian life. Soviet culture may have been 
hobbled, bridled and blinkered by the 
Sapparatchik, but it remains a fine 
animal, with enormous capabilities. 
Since this collection came out Kom- 
munist has printed a text of the speech 
made by Khrushchev to the writers last 
July. In it he put horribly forthrightly 
the view that: ‘The development of 
literature . . . proceeds plan-wise as 
directed by the Party,’ condemning 
writers who had, in 1956, ‘got out of 
step.’ The Polish Communist (though 
revisionist) philosopher Kolakowski has 
adequately commented on this sort of 
thing, naming as one of the stigmata of 
an un-Socialist country that in it the 
writers and philosophers always say the 
same as the politicians, but always later. 
The Party’s view is short-sighted even 
on its own showing. Literature in any 
conceivable sense truly helpful to society 
has never been produced under the guid- 
ance of political leaders. But not even 
literature presenting their own politics 
in the creditable light could ever emerge 
that way. Moreover, none of this non- 
sense is a necessary concomitant of 
Soviet-type society as such. This can be 
seen in Poland. And two essays in the 
collection, ‘The Origins of Literary Con- 
trol’, by Ernest J. Simmons and ‘Pilnyak 
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and Zamyatin’, by Max Hayward (who 
fittingly quotes Gorki’s bold rebuke to 
the persecutors which doubtless post- 
poned Pilnyak’s arrest and death) re- 
mind us how different things were in 
the twenties. Current political preten- 
sions are among the stigma of Stalinism, 
of the control of party and state by the 
omnicompetent bureaucrat. It is signifi- 
cant that Khrushchev, in the speech 
quoted above, had to censure party 
branches among the intelligentsia. One 
of the most depressing things about the 
official attitude is that literature, like 
every other field, becomes a ‘front’, on 
which a political ‘struggle’ is always 
taking place. We get such niaiseries as 
the following (on the recent Dostoevsky 
jubilee), quoted here by D. L. Fangar in 
his essay ‘Dostoevsky Today’ : 

‘Soviet literary scholarship made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the cause of a 
genuinely scientific study of Dostoev- 
sky’s work, and at the same time it has 
successfully won the battle against re- 
action in this area of culture. If before 
the jubilee, the reactionary press in the 
West felt itself master of the situation, 
set the tone, and obliged the Soviet press 
to take a defensive position, after the 
jubilee Soviet literary scholarship be- 
came dominant, carrying on an active, 
aggressive struggle.’ 

And yet, at the same time, excellent 
criticism is being written, sound scholar- 
ship is being pursued, and—even more 
surprising—a certain amount of fresh 
and interesting fiction and poetry is 
being published. Vera Alexandrova 
writes here of ‘Voices of Youth’ and 
George Gibian of ‘New Trends in the 
Novel’. British readers will already have 
noted how enormously Dudintsev, 
whose first book was more remarkable 
for its boldness than for its talent, has 
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developed. Although on the whole the 
second-generation Stalinist poets who 
sought greater liberty in 1956 are 
notably inferior to their opposite num- 
bers in Eastern Europe, the young 
Evtushenko, with his high-spirited hand- 
~ ling of language, has already impressed 
us as one of the most vigorous of 
Europe’s poets. And there are half a 
dozen other writers such as Kazakov, 
Nagibin and V. Nekrasov with talents 
that are tough, sensitive and honest. 

All this does not spring from nothing. 
Independent traditions have been main- 
tained until quite recent times by other 
of the older writers than Pasternak. 
Zoshchenko, who was rightly popular in 
this country for his short stories, is con- 
siderably more than a shock humorist. 
In his longer work, a tragic levity carried 
the true and deep feelings of traditional 
masculine humanism before the often 
puzzled censors. Mr Hugh McLean 
writes of Zoshchenko’s unfinished novel 
‘Before Sunrise’. The book is only un- 
finished in the sense that a mere two in- 
stalments appeared before it came in for 
public denunciation. And that is another 
reason for the queer appearance Soviet 
writing presents us. Missing work, much 
of it in the files of the KGB, is probably 
at least as important as what we have 
been allowed to see. Maxim Gorki’s last 
note books, Marina Tsvetaeva’s poems, 
Pasternak’s last play, must be among the 
most interesting creations of our time. 

The decline in published Soviet 
humour has, naturally enough, been 
notable. But, as Maurice Friedburg 
points out in ‘A Note on Soviet Satire’, 
the one genre in which it flourishes is 
the newspaper feuilleton. A Soviet critic 
explains this as being due to the fact that 
these squibs about real events are taken 
to be merely particular: presented as 
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short stories they would be regarded 
generalizations slandering Soviet reality. 
The feuilletons are often extremely lively 
and well done. But again the important 
point is that they show continued po- 
tentialities: as with the rest of Soviet 
writing, the fact that the great moods of 
literature are not published does not 
mean that they are extinct. 

Yet the present relaxation is a real 
one within its limits. As ever, the trouble 
is that the power to decide what should 
be done remains with the authorities. 
One poet to whom Sosin expressed his 
pleasure at the present atmosphere said: 
‘Today, yes. But what about yesterday 
and tomorrow ?’ 

Two considerations have influenced 
Soviet politicians in their current com- 
paratively liberal interpretation of a nar- 
row view. In the first place, the in- 
sistence on a rigid orthodoxy led to 
works recognizable even to the politi- 
cians themselves as particularly worth- 
less. The more important point is that 
the Soviet literary world has been the 
one element in Russia which it was im- 
possible completely to gleichschalt. The 
literary standards, even of the most 
Communist-minded of the genuine 
writers, were persistent, and unassimil- 
able to the Party scheme. There are fre- 
quent attacks, even now, on_ the 
solidarity of a ‘public opinion’ associated 
with literary circles in Moscow. Even 
among the picked students of the 
Literary Institute, admiration for 
‘decadent’ poets like Biely, and for 
Pasternak himself, are constantly de- 
nounced, It is true that the Party finds it 
possible to promote and extol hacks like 
Surkov: but it is beyond its power to 
get him accepted by the literary world. 

Khrushchev’s remarks are crude. But 
we need not see in them only a doctrin- 


aire notion of how to produce a Soviet 
literature. He clearly realizes something 
else: that the humanist tradition in Rus- 
sian literature, the search for candour 
and for charity which has been found in 
writers of all opinions since it emerged so 
equally in the works of the anarchist 
Tolstoy, the religious Dostoevsky and 
the liberal Turgenev, is a rival to the 
Party’s view. Pasternak foresaw the 
eventual triumph of the ideas of the Rus- 
sian Enlightenment. When Khrushchev 
said in 1957 that his finger would not 
tremble on the trigger if it became neces- 
sary to handle the writers the hard way, 
~ he was in a sense facing up to a real 
threat. But if Stalin himself was unable 
to eradicate it, it is one which is in- 
eradicable. Herbert E. Bowman writes 
here (of Pasternak) ‘no sharper 
judgment of political realities is made 
than by the observer who insists on re- 
maining human’. That is what the Soviet 
writers, Communist and non-Com- 
munist, have mostly done. The preserva- 
tion of such a tradition is no small thing, 
and may in the long run do much to 
save Russia, and the world, from a barren 
cul-de-sac. Meanwhile Soviet literature, 
even with many of its best branches 
lopped and pruned, is worth watching 
for its own sake—as much so as any 
other contemporary foreign writing. 


Postscript: The July-September issue 
of Survey carries a few more articles on 
the theme. Meanwhile Partisan Review 
No. 3-4, 1961, is devoted to a collection 
of Soviet writings from the time of the 
Revolution to Ehrenburg’s latest 
reminiscences, which is a singularly 
well-chosen conspectus of the whole 
field. Mr Hayward, one of the editors, 
significantly reminds us that it was not 


the writers of left-wing convictions and 
experience who welcomed the regime, 
but those addicted to some vague apoca- 
lyptic notions. Compare literary ‘com- 
mitment’ in present-day Britain. 


ERIC MOTTRAM 
Dreams in the Mirror 


The ceremony of innocence was never 
drowned in E. E. Cummings. In 1923 it 
looked as though he was an innovator 
in the fabulous generations of Yeats, 
Pound, Eliot, Stevens, Robinson and 
William Carlos Williams. But soon he 
lacked their ways of sustaining inno- 
vating idiom with the pressure of par- 
ticipating in the doubts, catastrophes 
and triumphs of the years between the 
wars. When all is said and respected of 
his springy joy in joy— 

(such a sky and such a sun 

i never knew and neither did you 

and everybody never breathed 

quite so many kinds of yes) 
—and his burlesque of the capitalist 
way of life, it has to be said that he tried 
to perpetuate holiday for ever in poems 
which have poured forth in their inno- 
cent hundreds since Eight Harvard Poets 
in 1917. The romanticism of God-made 
country and man-made city is boring 
and Cummings is boring after a dozen 
short poems on it. His new analyst and 
apologist, Mr Friedman’, calls him with 
approval ‘a non-anti-intellectual moral- 
ist’ whose claim to be heard is ‘the im- 


1E, E. Cummings: the art of his poetry by 
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April is still not the cruellest month. In 
fact April, sun, spring, joy, new, — 
awakening and dawn create a stifling 


maturity of the visionary’. In other, 
words, here is the poetic Fool again, 
with, in Cummings’s case, an obverse 


side of foolish arrogance which begins 
in bohemian Village barracking and 
ends in detachment from common 
“humanity. Or maybe the beginning 
was Cambridge, Massachusetts. In 1932, 
when he was thirty-eight, he sweeps 
the board with a swaggering dialogue 
between himself and a sceptical in- 
vestigator : 

Thanks to I dare say my art I am able 
to become myself. 

Well, well! Doesn’t that sound as if 
people who weren’t artists couldn’t 
become themselves? 

Does it? 

What do you think happens to people 
who aren’t artists? What do you 
think people who aren’t artists be- 
come? 

I feel they don’t become: I feel noth- 
ing happens to them; I feel nega- 
tion becomes them. 

What did this anarchist of the thirties 
propose that was so positive in his art 
and better than what he calls ‘most 
people’ and ‘manunkind’? He created a 
persona for assertive, yea-saying poems 
whose initial revolutionary’ idiom 
atrophied into a charming sameness, 
and a deliberately restricted range 
which lacks daring, variety of emotion 
and penetrating intelligence. Cum- 
mings’s own selection® of one hundred 
poems from ‘eleven booksofpoems’ 
published since 1923 only brings out 
his limitations: it omits most of the 
familiar puzzles and enigmas and the 
more violent invective. In 1958 his scaf- 
folding of vocabulary, syntax and typo- 
graphy is as it was in the beginning, and 
*E. E. Cummings, Selected Poems 1923-1958. 
Faber, 18s. 


cage, which is certainly not the poet’s 
intention. The reason is that he writes 
about the generalized experiences of 
that kind of vocabulary, where Law- 
rence or even Kenneth Patchen pull the 
reader into a new experience for which 
the words are wonderful and satirical 
signs. The best example of his main 
form, the love lyric, is No. 97, a touch- 
ing and tactful piece about the need 
to seal off love from a callous world, 
which is Cummings’s governing posi- 
tion: 
i carry your heart with me (i carry 
it in 
my heart) i am never without it (any- 
where 
i go you go, my dear; and whatever 
is done 
by only me is your doing, my 
darling . 


... here is the deepest secret nobody 
knows 

(here is the root of the root and the 
bud of the bud 

and the sky of the sky of a tree called 
life: which grows 

higher than soul can hope or mind 
can hide) 

and this is the wonder that’s keeping 
the stars apart 


i carry your heart (i carry it in my 
heart) 

Innumerable trials for saying this over 
a lifetime lie behind the formal 
utterance, and it is enough in itself. But 
Cummings and Mr Friedman claim 
more. Not admitting a range too narrow 
for a clever technique, they insist on a 
sententiousness which seems to be in- 
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separable from a certain arrogance. To 
cut through the series with unfair 
brevity: in 1923 Cummings’s love 
‘scenes are like Fitzgerald and Heming- 
way in the twenties and the manner is 
often Elizabethan-lyrical; in 1925 his 
Saroyan or Pangloss manner fills out the 
persona with whimsical profundity and 
Steinisms. By 1926, the burlesque of city, 
politics and capitalism is done in tough 
(i.e. soft and slangy) New Yorkese. The 
targets are the right ones, in a general 
way—advertising dishonesty, jingoism, 
officialese, the identification of business 


.with the mnation—and occasionally 
‘language and material work out effec- 
tively : 
take it from me kiddo 
believe me 


my country, ’tis of 


you, land of the Cluett 
Shirt Boston Garter and Spearmint 
Girl With the Wrigley Eyes (of you 
land of the Arrow Ide 
and Earl & 
Wilson 
Collars) of you i 
sing: land of Abraham Lincoln and 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 
land above all of Just Add Hot Water 
And Serve... 
This is better than the wretched insis- 
tence of ‘again slo-wly; bare,ly nudg.ing 
(my/lev-er . . .’ which is a sort of Purcel- 
lian baroque Gestallt meant to propel 
you into actually changing gear. Mean- 
while Cummings issues his programme : 
i mean that the blond absence of any 
program 
except last and always and first to live 
makes unimportant what i and you 
believe; 
nor for philosophy does this rose give 
AnGQAten 4 ree 
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Or as it appears in a later poem: ‘my 
blood approves/and kisses are a better 
fate/ than wisdom’. But political and 
social pressures threatened the Little 
Man Cummings championed, and in 
1931 he writes sharply of the bullying 
this Strube figure is exposed to from the 
military : ‘i sing of Olaf glad and big/ 
whose warmest heart recoiled at 
war;/a conscientious object-or’. Olaf 
says No in the name of anti-authority 
and against bullying: ‘I will not kiss 
your f.ing flag’, and, finally: ‘there is 
some s. I will not eat’. The trouble is 
that since the robust and humane re- 
cording of human resistance to the mili- 
tary and bureaucratic machine in The 
Enormous Room in 1922, Cummings’s 
persona never committed itself to 
action and opinion that might change 
the man-made process which tortured 
Olaf. ‘kumrads die because they’re told’ 
(1935) is anti-Communist propaganda 
as brutally unreasoning as the condition 
it attacks. ‘conceive a man, should he 
have anything’ relates ‘man’ to the 
seasons, opposes him to thinking, and 
concludes with a trite piece of sexual 
challenge: ‘open your thighs to fate and 
(if you can/withholding nothing) 
World, conceive a man’. ‘Jehovah 
buried, Satan dead’ tells what prevents 
that conception: relative values instead 
of the plain man’s good and bad, ‘Gad- 
gets’ which murder, ‘the cult of Same’, 
and ‘illustrious punks of Progress’, all 
unspecified. The poems ends with a 
rare appeal to ‘King Christ’; generally 
Cummings reverts safely to himself: 
‘come fair come foul/he goes alone’. 
The contrast with Blake would be 
cruel but correct because Blake showed 
it is possible to be self-confident, politi- 
tically radical, and use a conventional 
vocabulary, and still love actual human 
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beings without pretending to be ‘the 
ark of truth. Playing the Fool is one 
thing; writing in 1938 like this is to 
ape the ostrich: 
may my heart always be open to little 
birds who are the secrets of living 
whatever they sing is better than to 
know. ... 


. .. for whenever men are right they 
are not young. 


But then, in ‘my father moved through 
dooms of love’ (1940), a much praised 
poem, Cummings reduces the man he 
heroicizes, in the ‘nonlectures’, as his 
Emersonian beau ideal, to an irritating 
little Capra hero, cussed individualist 
with a heart of gold and no social 
acumen or sense of living responsibly in 
human history. In 1944, the anarchist 
of 1923 still sings April, but a satire 
which begins ‘a salesman is an it which 
stinks Excuse/Me’ identifies salesman 
and the president of the ‘you were say’, 
at that time Roosevelt. But then ‘a poli- 
tician is an arse upon/which everyone 
has sat except a man’. Not surprisingly 
Cummings is adept at the double 
generalization: ‘pity this busy monster, 
manunkind, not’/‘Progress is a com- 
fortable disease’. The diagnosis is 
typical : 
we doctors know 
a hopeless case if—listen: there’s a 
hell 

of a good universe next door; let’s go. 
Later in the same book Cummings is 
chanting: ‘yes is a pleasant country’. 
But by this period most of his affirma- 
tions have become exercises in his estab- 
lished manner. Love still does not ex- 
tend to ‘that  incredible/unanimal 
mankind’ (1950); there is still nothing 
to touch the compelling warmth and 
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insight of Lawrence’s ‘Last Words 


content with the skeletons of the “pop 
lyric: 
—the great (my darling) happens to 
e 
that love are in we, that love are in 


we. 

‘Thanksgiving’ (1956) attacks, once 
again, the ‘unworld’, man—‘a which 
that walks like a who’, ‘democracy’, 
and ‘the usa’. Nothing was done 
about Hungary because the UN is 
democratic and soft: liberty ‘begins to 
smell’. And this from a man who has 
done nothing but simplify human 
issues all his life. His cherubic irrespon- 
sibility is unnerving. After his USSR 
trip, written up in Eimi (1933), he sat 
on his arse until the time was ripe to 
let fly at the UN. 

Cummings’s nonconforming  snob- 
bery is typical of one attitude between 
the wars and it is worth looking into. 
Mr Friedman overstates his case and 
does not discriminate enough: 

Cummings never had much 
patience with the modern psycholo- 
gically enlightened attitude toward 
sexual perversion. Homosexuals, es- 
pecially of the literary sort, receive 
nothing but his mockery, scorn and 
ridicule—especially British, com- 
munistic, poetic homosexuals (honi 
soit qui mal y pense!).... 

The deadly effect of this satire on 
Communism-Fascism-Nazism is in- 
tensified tenfold by the clearly 
recognizable allusions to the nursery 
FhyMES. 5 a.c 

Worksheets, rescued ‘from oblivion’ 
by Mrs Cummings, are used to show 
how the poet’s celebrated spontaneities 
were worked up, but the six pages de- 
fending his ‘immaturity’ are not con- 
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to 
Miriam’ or ‘Snapdragon’. Cummings is 
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-vincing. Mr Friedman approves of his 
absence of tragic vision, verbal ambi- 
guity, metaphysical wit, mythic frag- 
ments and a climax of spiritual conver- 
sion simply because he believes they 
have become standard in twentieth 
century poetry. Against them he sets 
Cummings’s immature vision, in- 
variable forms, sometimes unintelligible 
diction, purposelessness and lack of de- 
velopment, denies the accusations and 
claims a major poet. His analysis of the 
vocabulary is interesting for the bases 
of egoism it shows: first, private 
references to self through ‘magic, 
~ miracle, secret and mystery, and second, 
a series of simplifying pairs used as 
opposites with the first word preferred 
in each case—for example, born/was, 


here/where, now/never, new/same, 
yes/but, who/which, why/because, 
dare/fear, give/keep, _fail/succeed, 


sing/say, dying/undying, living/death. 
These set up a Peter Pan system of 
pseudo-choices. Everything depends on 
self-reliance, on being born and not 
made. A man is judged by this estab- 
lishment, and from his Pisgah the poet 
sneers at the ‘slaves’ of economic 
security. From the world beyond self he 
only delights in the familiar round of 
bar, brothel, gangsterdom, burlesque 
show and circus, that apparatus of the 
Bohemian and artist which, unlike 
Picasso or Hemingway, Cummings is 
unable to transmute into value. Mr 
Friedman’s ‘immaturity of the vision- 
ary’ includes keeping out of commit- 
ments to Right or Left between the 
wars, and not meditating on doubt, 
natural violence, guilt and sin, and the 
difficult evolution of a living com- 
munity. 

Mr Friedman plays Cummings off 
against Frost and Eliot, and oddly 


enough the poet is both New Englander 
and Harvard man. But in fact he lives 
in a revised version of Emerson’s New 
England unitarian self-reliance, in- 
herited from his Cambridge forbears, 
exacerbated by the circumstances of 
war and capitalism, searing the youth 
of 1917 as it also affected Dos Passos, 
Hemingway and others of that lost 
generation. His is the proud anarchism 
suggested in Emerson’s words: ‘And 
truly it demands something godlike in 
him who has cast off the common 
motives of humanity, and has ventured 
to trust himself for a taskmaster. High 
be his heart, faithful his will, clear his 
sight, that he may in good earnest be 
doctrine, society, law, to himself, that 
a simple purpose may be to him as 
strong as necessity to others!’ But this 
‘law’ was inherited by Emerson’s dis- 
ciples, Whitman and Thoreau, as a 
dilemma: how to be both self-reliant 
and good in a non-agrarian, urban, in- 
dustrialised democracy, rooted in 
laissez-faire theory practised as a natural 
philosophy. With Cummings the simple 
purpose is living, in Mr Friedman’s 
words, as ‘a detached observer and 
commentator rather than participant’. 
He became what William James calls 
the type of the mystic, dreamer, insol- 
vent tramp or loafer. A slight prophetic 
poet, defiantly unsuccessful by worldly 
standards, he glares hubristically 
through the glass, as impotent as 
O’Neill’s Larry in The Iceman Cometh 
and of the same generation as O’Neill. 
But Larry at least was once an active 
political anarchist. 

Sympathy for the generation grow- 
ing up with this century stops short of 
Cummings as his own example of the 
unique true man. His joy, so much 
praised because admittedly so rare in 
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the poetry of our time, is really the 
emotion of Narcissus with no truth but 
himself to worship: 

in the mirror 

i see a frail 

man 
_ dreaming 

dreams 
dreams in the mirror 
So he sings of Love and his two- 
dimensional, almost Provencal, Lady 
and celebrates eternal Now. His per- 
sona is the mask of the American 
anarchist, bum or beat, living in an 
everlasting ‘young Now’. As Emerson 
= put it: ‘society everywhere is in con- 
Spiracy against the manhood of every 
one of its members’. The only solution 
is to cultivate self and swear at society. 
Cummings stands between Emerson 
and the Beat Generation writers, them- 
selves taking Whitman and Thoreau as 
their heroes. Selfhood must be achieved 
in spite of the world of ‘must’ and 
sham. Self-reliance, at least with Cum- 
mings, is observation of society from a 
safe hole. He transcends his world by 
dividing it into good and bad, right and 
wrong, and maintaining a_ private 
world of love and oneness where rela- 
tionship is simply ‘1 X_1’. Jack Kerouac 
was telling John Clellon Holmes a few 
years ago that beat means beatific, and 
now Mr Friedman tells us that Cum- 
mings ‘has reached that state of beati- 
tude’ which is the soul’s after resurrec- 
tion, and quotes a Donne sermon as 
text. But Cummings is not dead and the 
other side of his blessedness is abusive 
scorn for the mankind he is always say- 
ing he loves, in a general sort of way. 

But his real evil is ‘Mind’. ‘Let’s love 
suddenly without thinking’ is fine, but 
surely anti-intelligence, in love or out, 
is self-defeating. Mr Friedman defends 


the euphoria but it still looks more like 
romantic egoism of the prelapsarian, 
sensitive-child cult, and it is difficult to 
respect personality achieved at the ex- 
pense of intelligence and responsibility. 
Childish olympianism in a man, over a 
creative life of forty years, is a curious 
thing. One result is a poem which sums 
up so much of that career, a vision of 
universal destruction viewed with the 
equanimity of an anglican archbishop: 


what if a much of a which of a wind 

gives the truth to summer’s lie; 

bloodies with dizzying leaves the sun 

and yanks immortal stars awry? 

Blow king to beggar and queen to 
seem 

(blow friend to fiend; blow space to 
time) 

—when skies are hanged and oceans 
drowned, 

the single secret will still be man. ... 


The poem goes on to rejoice in cosmic 
doom, but since ‘the most who die, the 
more we live’, Cummings emerges 
finally as the lyricist of wretched pas- 
sivity, joyfully crowing in inaction 
over his blessed self. After such know- 
ledge, it is simply an unpleasant hoax 
to hear him proclaim: ‘the mightiest 
meditations of mankind/cancelled are 
by one merely opening leaf’. His code 
of eternal youth, endless present tense 
of life, and practically monothematic 
lyricism—the April-Love syndrome—is 
not to be trusted because he and his 
lady have not earned the right to be 
rejuvenated year after year. He must 
hate Rembrandt. He hates most people 
but rarely specifies, although he names 
and points, because he cannot particu- 
larize man, woman or emotion. He has 
the American outsider’s fear of the 
mob which he believes controls demo- 


go 


cracy. So he aristocratically blasts both 
manipulated and manipulators and re- 
tires in beardless triumph to his tent. 
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THE PICCADILLY BUSHMAN by Ray Law- 
ler. (Angus & Robertson. 12s. 6d.) 


It is the presumptuous English who 
think the colonial problem theirs; it be- 
longs to the colonists. Algerian, Aus- 
tralian, whatever—it is they who have 
to reconcile the demands of parent and 
indigenous cultures. 

An Australian writer, in The Picca- 
dilly Bushman, explains writing as ‘the 
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only way he feels he can get his hands_ 


on the sense of his own little hunk of 
the world’ and the play is—surely— 
Mr Lawler’s attempt to find the sense of 
his. 

In an earlier play, The Summer of the 


Seventeenth Doll, the play that gave him — 


an international success, Mr Lawler 
grasped at ‘the sense of’ the Australian’s 
indulgent myth of himself as strong, 
bronzed, tough and free. He caught two 
cane-cutters, members of one of the few 
remaining seasonal occupations of the 
kind that gave birth to this nineteenth- 
century legend, and put them close 
against the claims of age, sex, suburbia. 
He showed them breaking against those 
claims and left them with nothing ex- 
cept a future of mutual pretence, reject- 
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ing and rejected by the world around 
them. This, he said, is what he-manliness 
and mateship mean. His play was the 
first serious questioning of those con- 
cepts—which still animate Australian 
politics, life and literature. Despite that, 
the play succeeded in Australia (and pos- 
sibly in England) because production was 
able to sentimentalize its overt sexual 
relationships and ignore its conclusion, 
-an ending so bitter that it was rewritten 
in the film-version. 

A film-version is the starting-point of 
his new play. An Australian novel has 
been turned into ‘a good international 
script’ for an English film company. ‘In 

other words, the film’s being made for 
the overseas market, and it doesn’t 
much matter that it should be true to us 
as we really are?’ It is the novelist ob- 
jecting, because he does care about ‘the 
intangible difference of this one section 
of the world’s population as compared 
with any other’, He is concerned with 
‘all the things’ that ‘anchor’ people and 
although he may be, as the English sug- 
gest, ‘a romantic with a national chip on 
-your shoulder’ he does have ‘a way of 
looking at things’ that is so much part 
of his background that he can be sure 
of himself. He has the kind of strength, 
apparently, that the play’s principals 
need. 

The hero, an actor, more English than 
the English, has starred at Stratford, etc. 
He has returned to Australia to make the 
film and a last effort at reconciliation 
with his wife. He is successful, famous, 
without friends. Before the play began, 
he betrayed his mate (‘you know how 
close we were’), and that one friend is 
now dead. ‘He and the few other good 
things out here that I could no longer fit 
into my life, I shoved them down and 
down until J lost all contact with them.’ 
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Now, ‘I can’t stand being on my own 
any more’, and he wants his son back— 
son rather than wife, because she hurts. 

The wife is difficult. In England, despite 
Stratford, etc., she drank, took lovers— 
not for love, as she explains, but for the 
comfort that there is in a ‘huddling to- 
gether of the rejected’. She tried then to 
force her husband into the intimacy of 
a confession. In Australia, ‘with strong 
sunlight and sharp rocks’, she succeeds : 
yes, he did ‘obliterate’ his mate, did 
marry her for the ticket to England, did 
resent everything that anchored him to 
Australia; ‘I loathe and detest this coun- 
try with everything that’s in me... .I 
never belonged here. This is the prison 
in which I spent my first twenty-four 
years. .. . I’m no special—freak. There 
are plenty of my sort out here, the throw- 
backs. But most of them manage to make 
an adjustment. Most of them. The rest 
of us fight tooth and nail for the happy 
chance of becoming an expatriate.’ 

It is possible, indeed common, to grow 
up in Australia breathing ‘this sweet 
smell of exile’, as the wife calls it. She 
herself has felt it so intensely that she 
has had to cling to an extravagant and 
defensive Australianism. ‘You know 
why I went down the gutter in London? 
Because in my heart I was certain that 
all the changes Alec was making in 
himself were right. Even though I 
hated them, I had enough of the poison 
in me to believe in what he was doing. 
But I couldn’t match him in it, so I 
tossed myself in with what I thought 
were the other failures.’ 

But her actor-husband she now 
realizes is the biggest failure ‘of the lot’. 
‘Expatriate,’ he says, ‘the man who can 
never accept his own country, and finds 
that the country he hankers after never 
accepts him! If you ever want revenge 
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for the fact that I married you as I did, 
you don’t have to go past that one 
word.’ 

The Australia (and the English 
alternative) the wife tries to define is 
‘More than a name on the map; more 
than accent, position, idiom—things 
the play shows sometimes lightly and 
‘sometimes with clumsy vaudeville dis- 
taste. It is understood manners, atti- 
tudes, experiences. The English speak 
‘roughly the same language, but that 
doesn’t mean they know what a bush- 
fire smells like on a hot day in Feb- 
ruary’. There is no one in the Sydney 
where the play is set who does not 
Know that smell and something of what 
it means. 

It is, of course, only the thinkers in 
_ the play—the creative or the uneasy— 

who are forced to consider their rela- 
tionship with Australia; the English be- 
cause they have to work there, the Aus- 
tralians because they are repudiating 
their class or looking for overseas 
markets. The two ‘normal’ characters 
are simply Australian; a press-agent 
with a surface toughness and cynicism 
about her own emotion and a ‘servant’ 
with a ‘Give us a yell if you want 
us’. 
As dialectic, however, the play is noth- 
ing (when does an expatriate become a 
migrant?). As a display of character 
in conflict, forced by that conflict to 
feel and to try to articulate, it is fas- 
cinating and it would be hard to exag- 
gerate the skill with which Mr Lawler 
has packed his conventional three-act 
framework with plot, tension, humour, 
pathos and theatrical shock—shock that 
is always the result of character in 
action. The play ends tentatively, there 
is no ‘easy comfort’, but the actor and 
his wife have reversed their réles of 
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weak and strong, each of the characters 
has acknowledged the need to come to 
terms with the country where he finds 
himself and—the colonial problem— 
wonder whether playing for mother- 
England’s approval is ever anything 
other than betrayal. 

This last of course is Mr Lawler’s 
problem. There are not enough 
theatres in Australia to support him. 
How is he to retain his hold on the 
overseas market and still be true to us, 
the Australians who are the facts he 
knows and is concerned with? 

With Australian inhibition, he will 
not let us see him looking at his own 
emotion; he attempts to remove it from 
himself by giving it to his actor. This 
is the play’s failing; the reason for its 
moral unease. For a creative artist, to 
be born in Australia (or some other 
colony) may well be the most im- 
portant thing that happens in his life 
and to be removed from that country 
may be either life-crippling or life- 
making; it is certainly never easy. For 
a mere actor, like his hero, loss of accent 
and background is a simple technical 
problem unless he is a_ first-class 
neurotic. For Mr Lawler’s hero to 
worry about and at it as he does must 
be a masking of some deeper self-unrest 
and Mr Lawler does not probe very far 
in any effort ‘to get his hands on the 
sense’ of that. 

In performance, in Australia, this 
hardly seemed to matter. Despite a 
middle-class commercial theatre’s 
attempt to make the play palatable for 
audiences holding attitudes caricatured 
in the play, despite an anonymously 
slick ‘good international’ production— 
a betrayal of what the play is for—it 
seemed too rich in excitement, pleasure 
and pain for any serious questioning of 
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its validity. It is, however, this failure 
in validity, this placing of writer’s 
problems on to actor, that may prevent 
it reaching a wider audience. Again, 
although the characters are real any- 
where and their feelings true of any 
society that shares a language with 
another, the detail of The Piccadilly 
Bushman—even the rhythmic certainty 
of its dialogue—is so precisely Aus- 
tralian that Mr Lawler may have to 
wait till native writers ‘realize’ his 
script before it can convey its excite- 
ments and relevances to audiences in 
other countries. 


Letters 


From VICTOR PASMORE 


Ben Nicholson’s observations relative to 
my article in the Sunday Times on ab- 
stract art provided a valuable contribu- 
tion to your symposium in the July 
issue of The London Magazine. It was 
a pity, therefore, that Nicholson’s 
account should have been prefaced by 
an editorial interpretation of one of the 
commer-stones of my article which, 
through exaggeration and __ over- 
simplification, is misleading. Had I 
written or implied what you purported 
me to say in the last sentence of your 
preface, I cannot imagine that Mr 
Nicholson would have bothered to reply. 
For instance I did not write or imply 
anything so marrow as: ‘Construc- 
tivism is likely to replace flat-surfaced 
painting as the abstract artist's most 
effective instrument of expression.’ 
The necessity for abstract painting to 
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extend into the realm of actual three 
dimensions would involve the whole 
range of three-dimensional technique 
including sculpture and architecture— 
a fact which I stated quite specifically. 
But unless this conception is related to 
a large perspective it obviously makes 
nonsense. For instance nobody in their 
senses would regard the future of ab- 
stract art as being identified merely 
with constructivism. 

EDITOR: The misapprehension is Mr Pas- 
more’s not ours. Constructivism in its 
original authentic sense related to a com- 
bination, never previously realized, of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
(As Gabo said: ‘We called ourselves 
“constructors”, from the Russian word, 
“postroyenia”, meaning construction. 
We built into space out of our imagina- 
tion in the same way as an engineer 
does when he builds a construction.’) 
Constructivism in this sense could be 
applied as much to a project for a whole 
town as to an object that could be held 
in the hand. The fact that in this coun- 
try it now has a narrower, more pro- 
vincial implication does not invalidate 
its use in the original, wider sense. Mr 
Pasmore laid claim to ‘the whole gamut 
of physical dimensions’ for the full and 
‘ultimate’ realization of ‘an abstract 
work’: and it still seems to us that ‘some 
form of constructivism’ is, as we said, 
most likely to result from the explora- 
tion of that gamut. 


From LIONEL FIELDEN 


Some little while ago (April 1961) you 
were kind enough to print a notice of 
my book The Natural Bent by Harold 
Acton. It is certainly and by far the 
most spiteful effusion prompted by it. 
I am greatly puzzled by it. I know and 
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admire Harold Acton: I think he is 
witty and intelligent and charming— 
but why all this malice? Is this really 
a literary review or a personal attack? 
Surely some line should be drawn be- 
tween these two things. 

Acton starts by saying, about my 
book, that ‘the accent is entirely on 
self’. Well, of course it is! An auto- 
biography is, per se, about the auto- 
biographer. That is the meaning of the 
word. Next, he says that ‘we learn little 
of India from his pages’. I disagree, and 
can produce many letters from Indians 
who emphatically disagree. I gather 
(from his preceding notice of John 
Morris’s book) that what Acton wants 
is funny figures in Anglo-Indian 
society. Well, I wasn’t looking for 
funny figures. I was interested in India 
in political transition and that is what 
I wrote about. 

Next he tells me that ‘no artist could 
write’ such phrases as ‘she was made 
of gold all through’. Well—Browning 
wrote ‘is she not pure gold, my mis- 
tress?’ I could equally cap his other 
quotations, which are supposed, I 
gather, to show that I am not an artist. 

But the oddest thing of all is that he 
flies into an illiterate rage about Beren- 
son, whom both he and I knew well. I 
wrote: “The odd thing about BB was 
that he made culture pay.’ Acton goes 
up in smoke and writes: ‘This will not 
do, Mr Fielden, try again!’ But it will 
do. It happens to be true. Berenson was 
a fascinating character, because he 
maintained—successfully—the pose of 
the scholar, while at the same time 
making millions out of the dubious asso- 
ciation with Duveen. It was part of his 
enormous charm that he was, and could 
be, both things. I don’t see what Acton 
is getting at: he knows it as well as I do. 


The London Magazine, September 19 


I leave aside the fantastically silly re- 
marks about adoring nymphs and their 
paeans of praise. Is it possible that Mr 
Acton is jealous? 

Luckily, for me, I have been excep-: 
tionally fortunate in my reviewers.. 
Some of them have criticized the book: 
adversely, but always with a sense of! 
fair play. Acton’s article seems to me to; 
be undiluted spleen, and rather poor 
spleen at that. 
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